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‘Praise the Lord 
And Pass the Ammunition 


But pass the plate also well filled with those American meat products which create 
Vim, Vigor and Vitality or there will be no ...— Victory . ..—. Stomach munitions 
are as necessary as any other. 








Enlistments, the draft and high priced labor on government work have made the 
average livestock producer short of help. The government is now beginning to recog- 
nize it takes just as much knowledge, training and experience to fire a steer, as a gun. 
Democracies move slowly. 





In the meantime Livestock Producers must carry on—must produce—must do 
their part so that when the ammunition is passed their contribution will be there— 
they cannot quit and liquidate just because conditions are not ideal. They are not in 
the Solomons either. 





And when your livestock is ready to market do not forget that the cheapest, best, 
and quickest way from your ranch or feed lot to the front is 
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NO WINTER LET-DOWN 
in CATTLE and SHEEP FEEDING 


with 


STALEYS NEW 












TALEY’S famous Soybean Oil Meal Pellets 
are now PASTURE-IZED to bring you the 
EXTRA feeding value of rich, tender cereal 
: oe grasses—cut when they are at their peak in 
aa vitamins, minerals and proteins. Think of it! 
The full vitamin value of scientifically treated 
cereal grasses (often called Cerogras) in handy 
pellet form. Plus ALL of these vital elements— 
the proteins of soybean oil meal, the extra value 
of corn gluten meal, the necessary minerals— 








NO. 10 
— wee ae eee except salt. In other words, Staley’s pellets 
Mimeralized ineralized : . . 
have EVERYTHING you need to do this winter’s 
3 Great Pellets feeding job. Winter can not—must not—reduce 
‘ : ; the effectiveness of America’s “Food for Vic- 
or years Staley’s famous sovbean oil _meal pellets si a F 
io ‘Their sing made “them "convenient “tor both tory” Program. Do your share of the job with 
made tam valle ft grest datueas enum am Gnew- the help of Staley’s new PASTURE-IZED ‘Soy- 
covered ranges. Now PASTURE-IZED for even * 
greater feeding value. bean Oil Meal Pellets. 


IMPORTANT: Standard pellets (without the PAS- 
TURE-IZED feature) can also be furnished. 


LIKE SPRING GRAZING IN JANUARY 
WIRE OR WRITE IN FOR SAMPLES and PRICES NOW 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR (Feed Division) ILLINOIS 
ee ____. 
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OTHING of special moment as affecting wool growers 

developed in government or commercial circles during 
October. The markets of course continue to hang around 
ceiling prices, and there is nothing in prospect for modifi- 
cation of price limitations now in effect. 

The Association has called the attention of the Director 
of the Office of Price Administration to the fact that the 
new law of October 2 will require an upward revision of 
wool prices, and has requested such action. 


Sheep Labor 


It seems certain that the government estimates of 
numbers of livestock on hand on January 1 next will show 
some decline in sheep, and probably also in cattle, in the 
range states. In the case of sheep, some operators have 
been disposed to cut down through uncertainty as to future 
prices on wool and lambs. In the main, however, the re- 
ductions that have been made are due to labor shortage. 
Some local boards have deferred sheep herders and other 
ranch help, but this has been the exception. It must also 
readily be admitted that the loss of sheep labor has largely 
been due to the higher wages offered in industrial plants 
producing for war contracts. 

Prospects are not good for obtaining the necessary 
help for lambing and next summer’s operations, and there 
should be no criticism of operators who reduce their 
numbers to a point at which they can give really proper 
care and management and insure efficient production. 

On October 25, General Hershey of the Selective Serv- 
ice System issued a message to state and local boards, 
which contained recommendations and statements from 
Mr. McNutt’s War Manpower Commission. The purpose 
and effect of the announcement were to produce a more 
liberal policy respecting deferments of dairy, livestock, and 
poultry farm workers. Livestock farms have been inter- 
preted by western boards as including range sheep enter- 
prises. The boards were recommended to adopt a more 
liberal policy in deferment of these employees. Also, the 
Army and Navy announced that they would not accept for 
voluntary enlistment any man who does not present a 
certificate from his local board that he is not entitled to 
lower classification because of being an essential worker 
in connection with dairy, livestock, or poultry production. 

The Selective Service System is awaiting the publica- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture of criteria which 
will more definitely set forth the qualifications and con- 
ditions to govern deferment of men employed in livestock 
enterprises. As usual, the Selective Service System does 
not issue firm orders to the local boards, but makes it 
very plain that more liberal consideration should now be 
given to livestock employees. This will probably be of 
some assistance, and the criteria being prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture may make it plain, and even 
farther-reaching than it appears to be in its present form. 

Then on October 24, when the eighteen-year-old draft 
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bill was before the Senate, Senator Tydings of Maryland 
had an amendment added which would specifically and 
legally exempt employees of dairy, livestock, and poultry 
enterprises. This bill has not yet been reported from the 
House-Senate Conference Committee, but it is practically 
certain that the House will accept the Tydings amendment. 
In this case, the policy of exemption of this class of men 
will be nailed down and subject to revision or change only 
by the Congress. 


The bill for closer adjustment of employment in all 
lines and for other purposes, which Mr. McNutt announced 
would be out early in November, has not yet appeared. It 
is understood that the first draft of the bill provided for 
freezing many categories of men at their present jobs, and 
also for some raises in wages of agricultural labor, such 
raises to be made out of the Federal Treasury. It is also 
known that the labor representatives objected strenuously 
to the freezing proposals. It is still probable that there 
will be further legislation on wartime employment of vari- 
ous classes of workers, but it is impossible to forecast what 
the terms and provisions will be. 


Ceilings on Live Hogs 


The O.P.A. has just called for another conference re- 
specting ceilings on live hogs. When the permanent ceiling 
on beef has been published, it can be expected that the 
permanent lamb price ceilings will be announced along 
lines similar to those employed for pork and beef. If it shall 
be decided to place ceilings on live hogs,—and there will 
be strong opposition,—then similar action respecting cattle 
and lambs may follow later. As of today, however, it can- 


not be even said that ceiling prices on live lambs are im- 
minent. 


W. P. B. Wool Policy 


In this issue, Mr. Ackerman presents a very complete 
analysis of the operations and effects of the War Production 
Board’s policies pertaining to wool. While some of his 
language may seem rather critical, yet it contains nothing 
that is not proper and fair criticism of war methods. It is 
clearly shown that Great Britain is going to great lengths 
to maintain her commercial wool manufacturing industry, 
even under the great war stress that exists in that country. 
The American grower is not asking favors or subsidies, but 
he is properly critical of the policy of so largely excluding 
his wool from the avenues of civilian supply at a time 
when there are such large imports of all new wool goods, 
and when there is also such a very large visible supply of 
raw material. 

Mr. Ackerman’s statement regarding this country’s 
purchases of wool for the purpose of aiding the economies 
of Allied countries, and of preventing the possible move- 
ment of foreign wools to Axis nations, has not previously 
been understood. There should be no quarrel with that 
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policy which results in bringing in large weights of wool 
for other than reasons of actual requirement. However, 
the indirect opening of the United States market to the 
growers of Australia and South America while our own 
growers are practically excluded from our own civilian 
trade constitutes a question which is properly debatable 
even during war. 

There are recent reports that some of the worsted 
manufacturers are having to lay off employees. The unions 
have been active in Washington in urging the requirement 
of the use of wool substitutes to produce civilian goods 
and maintain mill employment. The facts about clothing 
and wool supplies as presented by Mr. Ackerman seem to 
make unnecessary such drastic reductions of the use of 
new wool for civilians. 

The W.P.B. and the War Department are exercising 
most extreme caution to insure necessary supplies for the 
largest possible war requirements in the future. They would, 
of course, be subject to severe criticism if the continuation 
of the war should make it necessary for the United States 
to train and equip considerably more than seven and a 
half million men, and also to furnish larger lend-lease sup- 
plies of wool equipment than have yet been exported. 

These people must also have regard for the fact that 
while Australian and South American supplies have been 
delivered to this country freely, yet developments in the 
Pacific war can possibly interfere with future shipping. If 
this condition should develop along with the other one 
referred to—the necessity of still larger military supplies— 
it might happen that the present reserves would be wholly 
used up. If, however, the Solomon Islands situation shall 
presently be relieved, ds now seems possible, there would 
be justification and reasonable demand for a more liberal 
policy in using existing and visible wool supplies to main- 
tain mill employment on civilian goods, and avoidance of 
forcing upon the public such large proportions of substitutes 
in the fabrics which it purchases. 

The growers have not been overinsistent in their rep- 
resentations at Washington, but unless the Pacific ship- 
ping situation gets much worse than it has been, there will 
be ample and good grounds for asking a reconsideration 
of the whole W.P.B. policy in respect to the use of wool for 
civilian purposes. 


After-War Stocks 


Then there is the big and still more difficult question 
of the disposition of quite large stocks that may be on 
hand at the close of war. Although little can now be ac- 
complished, it is not an idle occupation to consider and 
discuss how such stocks shall then be disposed of. The 
wools on hand after the war will apparently be under 
control of the Defense Supplies Corporation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. There undoubtedly will be 
need for such stocks in foreign countries, but the certain 
inability of such customers to finance purchases raises a 
real difficulty. What the grower will want and expect is 
that such stocks shall not be thrown upon the United 
States market in a way to seriously depress such wool 
prices as might prevail at that time if these wools were 
not turned loose. 

The Honorable Jesse Jones and his staff have proven 
themselves excellent merchants. They have been very suc- 
cessful in avoiding losses, and the price at which they 
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have obtained somewhere around 600 million pounds ¢ 
wool would be fairly high under normal conditions, Py. 
haps there is real encouragement in this situation. It can 
also be said that the R.F.C. has shown that it APPreciates 
the proper interest of American producers and wil] he 
anxious under any conditions to avoid creating a mark 
situation that may be unduly injurious to American pry. 
ducers. 

The Act of October 2, studied in connection with pm 
vious acts which it amends, makes very clear that it js 
within the power of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans on purchases whenever he considers such are neces. 
sary to increase American production, or to protect a com. 
modity market. It is perhaps too early to attempt now tp 
obtain a forecast of the way in which the Secretary o 
Agriculture might choose to exercise his powers in cop 
nection with wool when the war shall cease. In the meap- 
time, it can be recalled that the government agencies con- 
trolling large supplies of wool after the last war, although 
requiring considerable pressure, did withhold and postpone 
selling while domestic wools were in offer in a way that 
prevented what might have been a most disastrous market 
condition. Also, those agencies secured for the government 
the recovery of a larger proportion of its wool investment 
than was found to be true of most other war stocks. 


Rationing Clothes 


While there has been some rather loose talk about 
the necessity for the rationing of clothing supplies next 
year, the adoption of such a policy does not seem probable, 
It certainly seems to be unnecessary, at least for a long 
time yet. 


Slections 


Since the election, Senators of both parties have been 
quite vocal on the subjects of revising methods of fixing 
price ceilings and in the interpretation of the Act of October 
2 as applying to computations of parity. The paying of 
government subsidies to some producers whose official 
ceiling prices are admittedly too low is also objected to by 
agricultural leaders in the Congress. 

Of late, and since Rubber Administrator Jeffers ap- 
pears to have survived his almost defiant attitude toward 
the Senate Agricultural Committee, Mr. Henderson and 
other high executives have seemed to resent criticisms 
from the legislative branch of the government. 

With Republican offers to now handle war legislation 
on a non-partisan basis, and in view of the fact that that 
party’s gains are generally regarded as an expression of 
dislike for some of the wartime control activities in agri- 
cultural areas, it may be expected that the war agencies 
will be more ready to consider suggestions for revision of 
some of their orders respecting prices and allocation of 
materials and manpower. 

Even with recent successes of the Allied Nations, the 
probable length of the war makes necessary the overhaul- 
ing of many administrative offices and policies. Many of 
those policies, while well conceived and of course properly 
intended, in operation have been found to contain serious 
defects. An honest mistake is no disgrace, but refusal to 
correct that mistake is indefensible under any condition. 


F. R. M. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Share the Meat 


O.P.A., W.P.B., and their joint 
Poco Requirements Committee 
are not pushing the “meatless days” 
idea. In fact, they have clearly dis- 
owned the meatless-day proposal. 

There is nothing to debar indivi- 
duals or groups from acting on their 
own to advocate abstinence from 
meat on one or more days of the week. 
The energetic Mayor of New York is 
responsible for bringing meatless Tues- 
days to New York City. A few other 
scattered towns, prompted by good in- 
tentions and perhaps by commercial 
considerations, have followed New 
York’s lead. 

Our last reports said the Senate 
and House restaurants in the National 
Capitol are now observing meatless 
Fridays. However, many public eating 
places normally put fish on their 
menus on Friday. 

The Food Requirements Committee 
is conducting a strong campaign with 
the slogan, “Share the Meat.” The ob- 
ject is to secure general and voluntary 
compliance with the request that meat 
consumption be limited to two and 
one-half pounds per person per week. 
This amount is more than some people 
normally consume, though in some 
cases the normal meat ration is con- 
siderably more. By-products like liver 
and brains are not a part of the meat 
ration and there are no suggested 
limitations on fish or poultry. 

The government agencies are doing 
a good deal in advising the use of 
cheese, fish, liver, and other meats not 
charged on the two and one-half pound 
ration. Producers of such substitutes 
are actively pushing their materials, 
and there will of course be a good deal 
of promotion of other foods as meat 
substitutes which are not really pro- 
tein foods. 

While it may have some drawbacks, 
the share-the-meat program is im- 
mensely better than a meatless-day 
plan. And the fact that meat is offi- 
cially represented as an essential food, 
and is being used liberally for the 
men in arms, is really good advertis- 
ing. The new plan should have no 
kickbacks for meat producers, and may 
aid after-war consumption. 

Washington is closely watching re- 
sults of the voluntary share-the-meat 
plan. It could be that the use of ration- 
ing cards for meat will be found un- 
necessary. 
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THE 78TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
January 25-26, 1943, at Salt Lake City 


Provisions for an abbreviated and streamlined style of convention in 1943 
were made by the Executive Committee at its meeting at Salt Lake City on 
August 25. 


At that time a committee consisting of the president and the three vice 
presidents was empowered to set the time and place for the convention. This 
committee has just voted to hold the convention at Salt Lake City on January 
25 and 26, 1943. While the meeting will be open to all woool growers, it is 
not expected that the attendance will be very ven. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and other officers of state wool grower associations affili- 
ated with the National will be present. In most cases, the state associations 
will name delegations from their states. 


There will be no regular program. Procedure will consist mainly of general 
discussions of the many questions and problems confronting the industry as 
they may appear in January. Also, there will be none of the usual features of 
entertainment. 


Hotel accommodations in Salt Lake will be sufficient for a limited number 
on January 25 and 26, but there will not be accommodations for the usual 
attendance at the wool growers’ national conventions. Also, it is certain that 
the passenger trains will be very crowded and, in some cases, people will not 
be able to get any train accommodations. In providing for a limited style 
of convention, the Executive Committee also contemplated that wool growers 
should comply with the request of Commissioner Eastman of the Office of 


Defense Transportation that both automobile and railroad travel should be 
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reduced as much as possible. 











Public Land Hearings 


N NOVEMBER 19, 20, and 21, 

hearings will be held at Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, by the special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate ap- 
pointed last year to investigate the 
administration of all government own- 
ed lands. 

Hearings were held last year in four 
states, and testimony offered by gov- 
ernment officials from the Grazing, 
Forest, and Indian services, and by 
stockmen, farmers, and representa- 
tives of other industries. 

The members of this committee are: 
Pat McCarran (Nevada) chairman, 
James E. Murray (Montana), Rufus 
C. Holman (Oregon), and M. C. Wall- 
gren (Washington). Senator McCar- 
ran presided at a one-day hearing at 
Tonopah, Nevada, on October 28, for 
consideration of questions connected 
with a large bombing range near that 
city. 

At Glenwood Springs there will be 
opportunity for stockmen and others 
to testify in regard to present meth- 
ods of administration of public lands, 
and to make suggestions for solution 
of local or general problems. 


New Law Calls for 
Higher Wool Ceilings 


N THE letter printed below the 

National Wool Growers Association 
takes a position that is wholly sound 
and defensible. The Act of October 2 
gave the President large discretionary 
powers over prices but the language 
of that law seems to say that the 
Congress contemplated that future 
ceiling prices for non-basic commodi- 
ties should be equal to the highest 
price in 1942. 


Salt Lake City 
October 28, 1942 


Hon. Leon Henderson. 

Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Henderson: 

In a memorandum prepared by your 
office at the time of publication of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 106 (shorn 
wool), it was stated that “the prices gen- 
erally reflect the prices prevailing on De- 
cember 15, 1941, which were in effect in 
the open market * ** **,” 

The Emergency Price Control Act, as 
amended by the recent Act of October 2, 
seems plainly to contemplate that the 
maximum price shall not be less than 
parity or the highest price which pre- 
vailed between January 1 and September 
15, 1942. 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
that the average farm price of wool in 
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the United States as of December 15, 1941, 
was 37.1 cents. The Department has later 
reported that the average midmonth price 
in May, 1942, was 40.2 cents. 

It would seem to us, as spokesmen for 
the wool growers, that the present law con- 
templates that the ceiling price established 
in Order 106 should now be revised upward 
to accord with a general farm level of 40.2 
cents instead of 37.1 cents. 

We would be very pleased to hear from 
your office as soon as convenient as to the 
intentions of the O.P.A, in connection with 
the revision of the ceiling price of shorn 
wool. Yours very truly, 

F. R. Marshall, Secretary 


Tires for Shearers 


OME of the professional sheep 

shearers who reside in California 

and other states far away from where 

they do a large part of their work have 

been quite concerned over the pros- 

pect for obtaining tires for their tra- 
vels in 1943. 

The letter of the O.P.A. Administra- 
tor, Leon Henderson, addressed to 
Senator Carl Hayden, seems to clearly 
indicate that shearers will be able to 
obtain tires for their usual migratory 
travel in connection with sheep shear- 
ing: 





November 4, 1942 
The Honorable Carl Hayden 
United States Senate 
Dear Senator Hayden: 

Thank you for your letter of October 20, 
1942, with reference to the transportation 
problems facing sheep shearers. We note 
that you quote from a letter you had re- 
ceived from Mr. F. R. Marshall, Secretary 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

This Office has received a similar letter 
from Mr. Marshall and we are enclosing 
for your information a copy of our reply 
thereto. We should like to emphasize that 
eligibility for sheep shearers is provided 
under the present Tire Rationing Regula- 
tions. Section 504 (a) (3) of the regula- 
tions provides eligibility for recapping 
services, recapped tires, or new tires of 
an obsolete size for passenger cars used 
principally to transport workers to and 
from essential agricultural establishments. 
Sheep shearers may establish eligibility 
for such tire equipment under this section, 
provided their cars are used principally 
for this purpose and all other requirements 
of the regulations are met. A truck used 
to transport sheep shearers to and from 
ranches may be able to establish eligibility 
for new tires under Section 405 (e) (3) 
if the tires to be replaced are unsuitable 
for recapping and if it is used exclusively 
for this or other eligible purposes. 

Thank you for your interest in this 
matter. If we can be of further service 
to you at any time, please feel free to call 
upon us. Sincerely yours 

Leon Henderson 
Administrator 


Osnaburg Wool Bags 


S HAS been reported in the col- 
umns of the Wool Grower in pre- 
vious months and as was anticipated 
last year, the supply of new burlap has 
been extremely limited by the war 
situation and shipping problems. 
Inasmuch as California is one of 
the first sections to shear its annual 
wool clip, W. P. Wing, Secretary of 
the California Wool Growers Associ- 


ation, has been very active in deter- 


mining what the possibilities are for 
obtaining sufficient bagging material 
of a type that would be satisfactory 
to the grower and wool manufacturer. 
After investigation the California As- 
sociation purchased a supply of osna- 
burg bags for distribution to members. 

The osnaburg bag is made of cotton 
and California wool growers who have 
used it have reported favorably. Some 
growers recommend that the top of 
the bag be reinforced to prevent its 
tearing out at the hoop when sacking 
very heavy wool. It has also been 
found that the 6-foot bag is more 
practical than the 714-foot bag of the 
same material. The lighter weight 
causes less strain on the top and per- 
mits handling without hooks. These 
bags weigh two pounds as compared 
with the burlap bag of four pounds. 
The grower in using this bag should 
see that he is not penalized for a 
greater tare than two pounds. The cost 
of the osnaburg bag to the grower is 
about the same as the burlap bag cost 
last year. 

It is understood that these bags tear 
easily when sharp hooks are used and 
when they are torn make the wool 
objectionable to the wool manufac- 
turer because of the cotton threads 
adhering to the wool. 

Some manufacturers have indicated 
that wool would be penalized when 
packed in the osnaburg bag. Others 
state that they have experienced no 
objection to this package material. 

In a letter of September 17, 1942, 
to this office, Herman D. Nichols, Hard 
Fiber Consultant of the War Produc- 
tion Board, stated that at present no 
shortage of paper exists and that allo- 
cation of paper does not seem essen- 
tial at this time. Therefore, the open 
mesh paper bags should be available 
for wool. 

It is understood that Colorado. wool 
growers have used these open mesh 
paper bags, also growers in Montana 


and some other localities. Investigg. 
tion, however, reveals, according tj 
Mr. Wing, that the osnaburg is mor 
practical. 

It is not possible to ascertain at this 
time how much new burlap will } 
allowed for the manufacture of wog| 
bags. There will be a considerable nup. 
ber of second-hand burlap bags used 
due to the foresightedness of som 
growers and grower representatives jp 
having them returned. Some saving i 
bag material may be made by incregs. 
ed baling, but it is difficult to deter. 
mine at this time just what this will 
amount to for 1943 wools. It~ was 
rumored that there would be an order 
compelling the baling of wool next 
year but it is now very unlikely that 
there will be any such requirement. 

Without a doubt substitutes for bur 
lap will have to be used by many 
growers for their 1943 wool clip and 
even though there are objections to 
some of the substitute materials they 
may have to be used in order to get 
the 1943 wool clip to market. 





Rationing of Farm 
Machinery 


E LATEST directive on the ra- 

tioning of new farm machinery, 
equipment and repair parts was issued 
on October 28, 1942 by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, Grover B. 
Hill. 

This temporary rationing order B be- 
came effective November 1, 1942. It 
applies within the limits of the con- 
tinental United States and persons 
authorized by the War Production 
Board may acquire new farm machin- 
ery and equipment notwithstanding 
any provisions of the order. 

Neither manufacturers nor distribu- 
tors may move any new farm machin- 
ery outside of the county in which it 
is made, assembled or now held with- 
out the prior consent of the Special 
War Board Assistant who is appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which means that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will have control of all 
distribution of new farm machinery 
and equipment within the United 
States. 

Farm machinery means agricultural 
machinery, mechanical equipment and 
implements including attachments, 
such as horseshoes and mule shoes, 
horseshoe nails, harness, hardware, etc. 
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but excludes repair parts, also track- 
laying type tractors, fencing, wire, 
hale ties or straps, oil well casing, 
water pipes, ordinary nails, shearing 
combs and cutters, which are con- 
sidered repairs, and sundry hardware. 
for these latter items the consent of 








> Num: the Special War Board Assistant or 
Used, # pis subordinates is not required for 
Some & transfer or for sale to farmers under 
‘Ves in this order. Dealers (not manufacturers 
‘ing in or distributors) may sell present 
Creas- B stocks of new machinery which they 
deter. have on hand for farm use for trans- 
S$ will B fer outside of their county. 
was This temporary rationing order B 
order & will remain in effect until state and 
next B county quotas are established as a 
that & pasis for a permanent rationing order. 
nt. County farm machinery rationing 
‘bur & committees were set up September 17 
many § by the Department of Agriculture to 
. and & certify immediate needs for new 
is t0 B machinery and equipment. These 
they § boards will issue rationing certificates 
> get B under the quota system when estab- 
lished by the permanent order. 
SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 
Conventions 
ra- 
ery, California Wool Growers Associa- 
ued tion: San Francisco, November 
ting 19-20 
B, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation: San Antonio, December 
be- 3-5 
it Utah Wool Growers Association: Salt 
on- Lake City, January 7-8, 1943 
= Idaho Wool Growers Association: 
re January 10-12 
a Montana Wool Growers Association: 
ng Billings, January 14-16 
- American National Live Stock Asso- 
¥ ciation: Denver, January 15-16 
it Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
he tion: Yakima, January 18-19 
ial Oregon Wool Growers Association: 
it- Baker, January 21-22 
, 
of Shows 
ll Great Western: Los Angeles, Novem- 
+ ber 30-December 6 
Chicago Market Competition (for 
3] Carloads of Cattle, Sheep and 
d Swine): December 2-5 
;, National Western Stock Show: 
; Denver, January 16-23, 1943 
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New W.P. B. Order on 
Wool Bags 


TRICT controls over the use of 
textile bags—particularly those 
made from burlap and jute fabrics— 
were imposed today (November 3) by 
the War Production Board with issu- 
ance of Conservation Order M-221. 
The order will be in effect for two 
months, pending further study of the 
textile bag situation. The order: 

1. Prohibits the use of any type of tex- 
tile bags—new or used—as sand-bags for 
civilian defense against air raids or “any 
other act of the enemy.” Past experience 
has shown that large numbers of second- 
hand bags are withdrawn from available 
stocks in the face of threatened emer- 
gency—as was the case on the west coast 
immediately after Pearl Harbor. 

2. Assures Cuban, Puerto Rican and 
domestic sugar growers of a continued 
supply of raw sugar bags for packing 
their product by requiring that such bags, 
once emptied, be used for no other purpose 
than packing raw sugar. These bags are 
manufactured in India, and continued sup- 
plies are dependent upon uninterrupted 
shipping schedules. The restriction will 
result in conservation of approximately 
10,000,000 sugar bags. 

3. Establishes restrictions on the use 
of bags for packing wool. These are burlap 
bags between 6 and 7% feet long, and are 
needed by wool growers for the 1943 wool 
clip. By today’s action, all such bags must 
be held for next year’s wool clip obviating 
the possibility that allocations of new 
burlap would have to be made to replace 
the wool bags which otherwise would be 
used for non-essential purposes, 

4. Curtails sale of new burlap bags to 
any person to a maximum of 50 per cent 
of the number of burlap bags sold to that 
same person in 1941. Excepted from this 
provision are appeals granted under Order 
M-47, (burlap and burlap products). 

5. Restricts use of new burlap bags to 
packing the following: barley, beans, and 
peas, chemicals (other than fertilizer), 
dairy products, mohair, potatoes, rice, rock 
salt, feeds and meals for animal consump- 
tion, fruits (dried), nuts, seeds, sponges, 
starch, sugar (raw). wheat and wool and 
wool products. 

Today’s order was issued concurrently 
with amendments to Order M-107, which 
set up controls over cotton textiles for 
bags, and M-47, covering burlap and bur- 
lap products. In addition to other changes, 
the amendments provide that all restric- 
tions on use and distribution of textile bags 
in M-107 and M-47 be incorporated in the 
new order, M-221, but other provisions of 
M-107 and M-47 will continue to be in 
effect and administered by the Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Branch as in the past. 

M-221, however, will be administered by 
the Containers Branch. Other provisions 
of M-221, of interest primarily to the 
trade, include: 


1. Insurance against damage to both 
new and used textile bags is provided by 
the requirement that all bags be opened 
at the seal or closure by samplers or com- 
mercial emptiers. Samplers, however, can 
probe the contents of a bag if they do not 
tear or damage the fabric. Also, the order 
prohibits sales of second-hand textile bags 
to users unless the bags have been repaired 
and all holes mended or patched. 


2. No new or used textile bag can be 
used for packing mohair unless the word 
“mohair” appears in legible type on both 
sides of the bag. 

3. “Commercial emptiers,” defined as 
persons acquiring more than 400 used tex- 
tile bags in any one of the past six months 
through removing their contents, must, 
when they acquire bags, use or dispose of 
an equal number within 60 days. This will 
prevent excessive accumulation of empty 
bags. 

4. No, 1 wool. bags, which can be re- 
packed to capacity with grease wools, must 
be used for packing only Territory, Cali- 
fornia or Texas wools. This provision ap- 
plies only for bags acquired after today. 

5. No. 2 wool bags, acquired after to- 
day, used for packing grease wools but 
which cannot be filled to capacity, are 
restricted to packing of fleece wools. 

6. If wool bags no longer are capable 
of carrying grease wools, they can be used 
only for packing scoured wools, noils, or 
wool wastes. If unsuited for this purpose, 
there is no restriction of their use. 

7. Wool pouches imported from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or South Africa ac- 
quired after today may not be used for 
any purpose other than packing wool or 
wool products. 

Exempted from provisions of the order 
are cotton textile bags for the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administration. In addition, burlap 
bags made from material set aside in the 
stockpile under provisions of M-47 are 
exempt. 

The amendment to M-107 (cotton textiles 
for use for bags), in addition to deleting 
restrictions on the use of such bags, also 
makes these two changes in the order: (1) 
Establishes an A-2 rating for acquisition 
by bag manufacturers of the fabrics listed 
in the order. Bag manufacturers can also 
resell the material to others holding an A-2 
rating for use for essential purposes. 
(2) Use of the rating is extended to Can- 
adian bag manufacturers. 

The amendment to M-47 makes these re- 
visions: (1) Burlap can be removed from 
the stockpile (into which two thirds of 
our burlap imports go) on an A-1-c rating 
or better granted on any of these applica- 
tions: PD-1A, PD-3A, PD-300, and PD-408. 
(2) Importers and importing bag manu- 
facturers must make available to non-im- 
porting bag manufacturers who bought 
from them in 1939 and 1940 the same per- 
centage of burlap, compared to total de- 
liveries to non-importing bag manufac- 
turers as in the two specified years. Man- 
ufacturers receiving burlap under this pro- 
vision can put it into process for agricul- 
tural bags within 60 days, instead of the 
previous 30 days allowed. 











Heller Production from Shortgrass Ranges 
Ihrough tonservative sheep brazih 


By E. J. Woolfolk 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and Rang 
Experiment Station, Missoula, Montana 


ATIVE range and other grazing 

lands provide about 75 per cent 
of the total feed requirements for the 
sheep and cattle populations in Mon- 
tana. The average for the 11 western 
range states is about the same. It has 
been estimated that for sheep alone 
in Montana about 15 per cent of the 
total feed requirement comes from 
harvested feeds and that the remain- 
der, or about 85 per cent, is provided 
by native ranges and pastures. The 
stability of the range sheep industry 
is thus closely linked with the welfare 
of the native range which is the foun- 
dation of profitable range sheep pro- 
duction. 


Fluctuations in Sheep Numbers 


Range livestock numbers widely 
vary in response to weather, markets, 
feed supplies, and other factors. For 
example, in Montana, livestock num- 
bers reached a peak in 1934, at which 
time ranges were generally overstock- 
ed, then declined to 1938 and increased 
again to the present. Sheep numbers 
alone reached nearly 4.1 millions in 
Montana in January 1934. This num- 
‘ber was 29 per cent above the average 
for the 20-year period ending in 1940. 
The inevitable reductions in stocking 
on the overcrowded ranges were has- 
tened by severe drought in 1934 and 
again in 1936. By January 1938 num- 
bers were down to about 2.7 million 
stock sheep. This reduction demon- 
strated that Montana’s feed resources 
were inadequate during drought years 
for 4.1 million sheep in addition to 
the other livestock of the state. Even 
without drought, reductions from the 
1934 peak doubtless would have been 
necessary. With the conditions of 
ranges now equal to or perhaps above 
the predrought level, the Extension 
Service recently reported an approxi- 
mate balance between Montana’s feed 
resources and present livestock num- 
bers which are below the 1934 inven- 


tory. The Agricultural Marketing Serv- - 


ice reports about 3.8 million stock 
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sheep in Montana in January 1942, 
an increase of about 40 per cent, or 
more than a million head in the four 
years since 1938. 

Undoubtedly, there are yet some 
individual ranches with a safe margin 
of range and supplemental feed on 
which some increase in sheep numbers 
is justified. The wisdom of any ma- 
terial increase in total range sheep 
numbers in Montana, however, may 
well be questioned. In the first place, 
further increases in breeding herds 
would withhold lambs and other young 
sheep that would otherwise go to mar- 
ket to fill increased wartime demands. 
Also, experience has demonstrated 
that severe drought occurs in the 
Northern Great Plains of Montana on 
the average of once in five to seven 
years to reduce the forage crop to a 
fraction of normal. During such years, 
the risk of heavy losses or forced 
liquidation, usually at low prices, is 
increased when ranges are stocked too 
heavily. Furthermore, it has _ been 
demonstrated in native range pastures 
at the United States Range Livestock 
Experiment Station near Miles City, 
Montana, that a conservative rate of 
stocking is preferable to heavy grazing 
by sheep because the latter results in 
rapid deterioration of the shortgrass 
range and reduced sheep gains. 


The Experiment 


Since 1936 a sheep range experiment 
has been conducted by the Forest Serv- 
ice in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station to 
determine the effects of stocking short- 
grass ranges at different intensities. 
Equal numbers of yearling Rambouillet 
ewes were run in three pastures of 
varied size to determine the effect of 
grazing on the range and on the sheep. 
The three grazing or stocking intensi- 
ties were arbitrarily designated as 
heavy, moderate, and light. 

The grazing season usually extended 
over a period of about eight months—- 


| 
from late March to late November 
but in 1936, which was the first yea 
of the test, it embraced only 4, 
months, extending from mid-June ty 
late October. A total of 35 yearling 
ewes grazed each of the three pastures 
in 1936 and again in 1937. Number 
were increased to 42 in each pasture 
in 1938, to 55 in 1939, to 80 in 1949, 
and to 104 in 1941. These various in- 
creases were made in an effort to 
maintain heavy, moderate, and light 
grazing intensities as originally plan 
ned, because it became evident that 
the quantity of forage produced and 
the density of the cover increased with 
successive favorable seasons from the 
low level reached at the close of the 
drought. 


Conservative Grazing Increased Gains 
Of Ewes and Allowed Rapid 
Recovery of Range Forage 


The yearling ewes gained 1.3 and 
2.25 pounds more on the average per 
season, over the last 5-year period, on 
moderate and lightly stocked range, 
respectively, than on heavily grazed 
range. Even these small differences are 
of financial significance, because on 4 
band of 1,000 ewes they represent 
1,300 to 2,250 pounds of gain, which 
at 8 cents per pound amounts to a 
premium of $104 to $180 for conserva- 
tive stocking. Even though yearling 
ewes are seldom sold by the pound, 
size and condition is a major factor in 
the sale value of such ewes. However, 
this increased body gain and value of 
the ewes from the moderate and lightly 
grazed pastures are minor items com- 
pared to the better condition of the 
range on these two than on the heavily 
grazed pasture after five years. 

The density and amount of forage 
produced on all pastures tended to 
increase quite rapidly during the four 
favorable seasons after 1937. On quad- 
rats established in 1938 on ungrazed 
sheep range, the density had increased 
61 per cent by early 1941. Moderate 
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and lightly grazed quadrats showed 
similar increases but improvement was 
reduced on heavily grazed plots despite 
the favorable weather conditions which 
prevailed from 1938 to 1941. Utiliza- 
tion surveys, which were made on all 
astures near the close of each season, 
showed that a considerable amount of 
unused forage remained on the largest 
pasture each year. On the smaller pas- 
ture, however, very little forage was 
left and severe damage to the range 
was the cumulative effect on the more 
heavily grazed portions. 

One example of the benefits accru- 
ing from conservative stocking after 
a severe drought was the increase in 
size and number of grass clumps on 
the moderate and lightly grazed areas. 
Grama grass clumps averaged 42 per 
cent larger and niggerwool clumps 37 
per cent larger, respectively, on the 
undamaged range than on the heavily 





Fig. 1—After six years of heavy grazing by 
yearling ewes, annuals, mainly woolly Indian 
wheat, replaced more valuable grasses. Rem- 
nants cf these grasses are visible in the pro- 
tection of the pricklypear. (Above) 
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grazed range in 1941. These significant 
differences show something of the 
rapidity and extent to which drought- 
stricken northern shortgrass ranges 
will improve with favorable weather 
under conservative stocking. 

A very marked difference in the 
numbers of small annual plants, which 
have little or no grazing value, was 
evident between the heavily grazed 
pasture and areas more lightly grazed. 
One series of small plots on heavily 
grazed range supported an average of 
521 annuals and 55 square centimeters 
of perennial grasses, while a similar 
series of plots on a more lightly grazed 
area averaged 256 annuals and 96 
square centimeters of valuable peren- 
nial grasses. The contrast in appear- 
ance of the range due to such varied 
grazing is shown by figures 1 and 2. 

A special survey was made late in 
1941 in an effort to determine the 


Fig. 2—After six years of light grazing, blue 
grama, niggerwool, little bluegrass, and other 
valuable forage species are abundant and vig- 
orous while cactus and annuals of little value 
are held in check. (Below) 


extent to which the range in all three 
pastures had been retarded in improve- 
ment or damaged by heavy grazing. 
Some damage by heavy grazing was 
found on parts of even the pasture 
that was intended to be lightly grazed, 
but the damage was more striking and 
widespread on the smallest pasture. 
Because the sheep were not herded on 
any of the pastures, they grazed and 
trampled certain favored spots to the 
point where cumulative heavy damage 
was evident. In the most heavily 
grazed pasture, 70 per cent of the total 
area was damaged, but damage to a 
lesser degree was found on only 42 
and 21 per cent, respectively, of the 
areas of the two pastures next larger 
in size. After evaluating the total 
cumulative damage based on degree 
and size of each of these areas, this 
survey indicated that light and moder- 
ate grazing resulted in 2.8 and 18.7 per 
cent damage to the range, respectively, 
while heavy grazing had produced 35.5 
per cent damage to the 332-acre pas- 
ture. It was concluded from this and 
the yearly utilization surveys that little 
or no damage would have resulted in 
the largest pasture, which was lightly 
stocked, had grazing been uniformly 
distributed. The smallest pasture of 
332 acres was damaged so severely 
that it was evident that it was too 
small for the degree of grazing prac- 
ticed. Satisfactory gains of the ewes 
and an approximate balance between 
surplus forage and damage indicate 
that stocking of the medium-sized 
pasture of 476 acres was more nearly 
correct than in either of the other 
pastures. 


Moderate Grazing Best 


Because of the strong upward trend 
in forage density and amount during 
the four favorable years following the 
drought period, the acreage per ewe 
varied as stocking was increased in all 
pastures. Thus, it is difficult to define 
specifically the minimum acreage of 
this range per yearling ewe that is 
essential for best results. The largest 
pasture was stocked too lightly and 
the smallest too heavily, but the most 
economical and satisfactory balance 
between sheep gains and forage use 
was obtained on the 476-acre pasture 
intermediate in size. The average was 
1.1 acres per yearling ewe-month dur- 
ing the last 5-year period. This average 
figure is not a satisfactory stocking 
guide even for this experimental range 
for more normal conditions when for- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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NY analysis of our present wool 

conservation program must con- 

sider primarily two essential facts. 
They are: 

First: The present program of re- 
striction on the use of wool for civilian 
purposes was established in January 
1942 immediately after Pearl Harbor 
and our entrance into the war. These 
restrictions were based on the premise 
that there was grave danger that our 
arteries of communication between 
the wool producing countries of the 
Southern Pacific, including Australia 
and New Zealand, and of the South At- 
lantic, including Uruguay and the 
Argentine, were in danger of being 
shut off from this country by blockade. 
The amount of wool which would be 
required for military purposes and the 
availability of necessary supplies were 
equally unknown. The only certain fac- 
tor in the wool situation therefore 
was our own domestic clip. 

Second: to this policy of emergency 
wool conservation there was very 
shortly added another factor of fun- 
damental importance which at the 
present time exercises a basic control 
over the amount of wool to be pur- 
chased by the United States Govern- 
ment. This is a policy of war strategy. 
The United States Government must 
continue to purchase a large percent- 
age of the wool supplies of all the 
world wool producing countries. It is 
obligated to purchase wool from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, in order to 
assist in maintaining their internal 
economy. The economy of Australia, 
by far the largest wool producing 
country in the world, is based, in a 
large measure, on wool. Furthermore, 
our government’s purchase from the 
British Government on a lend-lease 
basis represents part payment for the 
support of the large number of our 
troops stationed there. Similarly the 
government may purchase the surplus 
wools of Uruguay and the Argentine, 
first as a good neighbor policy, and 
second, to prevent these wools from 
falling into the hands of the Axis 
powers. A part of the South American 
wool trade is said to be strongly Ger- 
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man, and available transportation to 
Spain and other neutral ports acces- 
sible to the Axis is found in the Argen- 
tine merchant marine, representing a 
formidable fleet of modern cargo ves- 
sels taken over from the Axis powers. 


By F. Eugene Ackerman 
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American Wool Council, New Yor 
Scoured Basis Greasy Basis 
1. Raw Wool ........ 645,321,703 
2. Mohair, alpaca, 
llama, camel 
DINED © soccreccaccesuse 19,000,000 
3. Wool tops, 
mohair, alpaca, 


It will be seen, therefore, that gov- 
ernment purchases of wool and the 
accumulation of wool reserves do not 
constitute solely a policy of conserva- 
tion. They represent to an equal degree 
a policy of war strategy. Regardless 
of the quantities of wool in storage 
here, either in governmental or com- 
mercial hands, or of the size of the 
surpluses in the world producing cen- 
ters, the United States Government 
must continue its purchases. This fact 
has apparently been disregarded in 
discussions regarding the size of the so- 
called stock-pile of government own- 
ed wools and the continued activity 
of the Defense Supplies Corporation 
in purchasing, and negotiating for the 
purchase of more Australasian and 
South American wools. 

It has been equally disregarded ap- 
parently in establishing restrictions on 
the use of wool for civilians. The whole 
thesis of the Wool Section of the War 
Production Board appears to be based 
on the assumption that government 


ypurchases of wool are solely for mili- 


tary needs and represent an effort to 
correct a critical situation as regards 
sufficient supply and imperative pre- 
sent and future requirements. 


American Wool Inventories 
At World Heights 


No exact data are available as to our 
present wool surplus in government 
and commercial hands. It is safe to 
say, however, that existing stores of 
wool and rags available for reclaim- 
ing into wool fiber approximate one 
billion 700 million pounds. These 
figures are based on a recent report 
by the Bureau of Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, estimating wool 
supplies on hand on July 4 last. This 
is the largest surplus of wool ever ac- 
cumulated in this country—and prob- 
ably in any country in the world. This 
report revealed the following: 


llama, etc. tops..51,694,944 125,000,000 


4. Wool noils, in- 


cluding mohair, 
alpaca, etc., 
WII Seco sccsccs,cece 18,439,403 40,000,000 


Total supplies of 
new wool (as 
defined by Wool 
Products Label- 
[eee 829,321,703* 


5. Wool wastes and 


recovered fiber 106,000,000 225,000,000" 


Total wool and 

and wool wastes.................... 1,054,321,708 
Minimum estimate 

of Australian 

and New Zea- 

land wools held 

by the U. S. 


Ce 600,000,00u 
Total wool on 

hand July 4, 

1942 (Bureau of 

MIS Fn 1,654,321,708 
*Approximately 


It is true that consumption of wool 
in manufacturing is at a record level, 
now estimated at approximately one 
billion pounds (grease basis) for the 
calendar year of 1942. With July to 
December consumption at the same 
rate as in the first half of 1942, and 
supplied from stocks reported for July 
4, the end of the year will show in- 
ventories approximating one billion 
200 million pounds. This rate of con- 
sumption, however, is being balanced 
by continued large imports since July 
of Australasian and South American 
wools for government and commercial 
accounts, and proximity of the 1942- 
1943 domestic and foreign wool clips 
for which we remain the chief world’s 
market and which we are obligated 
to purchase. Only a military disaster 
of tragic magnitude which would shut 
us off from our naval and troop con- 
centrations in the Southern Pacific 
area and from our vital raw material 
sources in South America can reduce 
our volume of wool imports during 


1943. 
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Relation of 1942 Wool Surplus 
To Requirements 


On March 23 last, Kenneth W. Mar- 
yiner, Assistant Chief of the Wool 
Section of the War Production Board, 
testifying before the House Military 
Affairs Committee during the hearings 
on the resignation of Robert W. Guth- 
rie, made the following statement re- 
garding the then-existing wool supplies 
in this country: 

Present procurements for military pur- 
poses will require 74 per cent of the 
worsted capacity and 55 per cent of the 
woolen capacity of the wool textile in- 
dustry. 

The industry can continue at these rates 
of government production, which dre the 
largest in our history, until the end of 
1944 on the worsted system and until the 
end of 1943 on the woolen system without 
another pound of wool being imported 
into this country, and they can do it on 
100 per cent wool for government fabrics 
in accordance with existing specifications. 

The world supply of wool is now 
about to be enormously increased by 
the world’s seasonal wool clips. The 
Australian clip just now coming into 
the market will be well in excess of 
one billion pounds. The New Zealand 
clip will exceed 300 million pounds. 
Uruguay and the Argentine will have 
a combined clip of between 400 and 
500 million pounds including between 
250 and 300 million pounds of fine 
apparel wools. These foreign wools for 
which the United States is the chief 
market, and which we are likely to 
buy as a matter of our war policy, 
are, of course, exclusive of our own 
forthcoming domestic 1943 clip of an 
approximate 450 million pounds. 

We, therefore, face the prospect of 
having approximately an additional 
two billion pounds of wool available 
to us during 1943. 


These foreign wools being held in 
storage in the United States as reserve 
stocks are wools purchased and paid 
for by the United States Government. 
The Australasian wools are bought at 
fixed prices from the British Govern- 
ment which in turn purchases them 
from their Dominion growers. In dis- 
tinct contrast, the American wool 
grower must sell his wool in the open 
market on the basis of supply and 
demand, and limited by a price ceiling. 
Market demand is controlled exclus- 
ively by the United States Govern- 
ment, which under present restrictions 


purchases between 85 and 90 per cent 
of the total wool textile production of 
the country to meet army, navy, and 
related military needs. 
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American Wool Grower 
At Disadvantage 

Due to the subnormal price of Aus- 
tralian wool in relation to domestic 
wool, the military market for the 
American wool grower, which is prac- 
tically its sole market, exists only by 
the will of the purchasing agencies of 
the Army and Navy, through their 
specifying that a certain percentage of 
higher cost American wool be used in 
all American military materials. Under 
the emergency war powers granted the 
Army and the Navy, this provision of 
a peace-time law can be set aside at 
any time. 

The uncertainty of this tenuous pro- 
tection has been shown several times 
during the past year in tenders for 
bids which called for domestic or 
foreign wool. After protests by wool 
growers, the specifications were chang- 
ed. The American wool grower, there- 
fore, while being urged to produce 
wool to the maximum is protected 
against the uncertainties of a military 
market, solely by a policy of stated 
preference which may be changed with 
each succeeding request for bids by the 
Army and Navy. Foreign wool grow- 
ers, to the contrary, have an establish- 
ed American market at fixed prices, 
set by their own governments and paid 
for, in large measure, by the United 
States Government. 


Wool requirements for military pur- 
poses during 1943 are, of course, un- 
certain, but it is unlikely that they 
will show an increase over 1942. It is 
indeed possible that they will decrease, 
even though our military forces are 
expanded to the total of 7,500,000 
men anticipated as a result of the en- 
actment of the law drafting eighteen- 
year-old youths into the Army. The 
Office of Quartermaster General is not 
prepared at this time to state what 
their wool requirements will be dur- 
ing the coming year. The Office of 
Service Supply, however, places the 
probable quantity at between 775 and 
800 million pounds. This is exclusive 
of the amount of wool that will be 
required for lend-lease materials. 

Against these probable and certain 
future demands, must be balanced the 
fact that the Office of Quartermaster 
General is now endeavoring to supply 
to the utmost its uniform requirements 
in those countries where our troops 
are stationed. This policy is now under 
way in Great Britain and in Australia. 
In Australia, uniforms, including over- 
coats, shirts, trousers, sweaters, hats, 
gloves, and woolen underwear, are al- 
ready being. manufactured in large 
quantities for our Army and for Amer- 
ican Army nurses. 

Arrangements for a similar pro- 
cedure have been completed in Great 








Poster recently added to the Army Show, the wool section of which is sponsored 
by the Botany Worsted Mills and the American Wool Council. The exhibit, which is now 
touring the country, covers all branches of the Army (July Wool Grower, page 8). 








Britain. Replacements for our steadily 
increasing Army there are to be met 
by British production. The sole ques- 
tion to be decided in this regard is 
whether or not the British textiles 
manufactured for the use of American 
soldiers will conform to American or 
British Army standards. It is apparent 
that, under this policy of manufactur- 
ing replacements and renewals for our 
armed forces in those United Nations 
in which our men are stationed, mili- 
tary requirements are going to be 
seriously decreased despite the in- 
crease in the size of the Army itself. 
Our wool imports in the meantime 
will continue to arrive in unabated 
volume. 


Present Wool Restrictions 
Reducing Mill Operations 


Restrictions on the use of wool in 
the manufacture of worsted and wool- 
en textiles for civilian purposes mean 
that on the average 1214 per cent of 
the amount of wool consumed in 1941 
can now be used for civilian purposes. 
Based on a ten-year average of be- 
tween 600 and 700 million pounds of 
apparel wool consumed annually, this, 
broadly speaking, means a consump- 
tion of wool for civilian purposes of 
between 100 and 125 million pounds, 
exclusive of noils and wastes, which 
are classified as wool under the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. 

These wool allotments are subject 

to increase by the War Production 
Board up to 25 per cent where mills 
blend their products with noils, wool 
wastes, reused wools, or synthetic 
fibers. The blending program of the 
War Production Board, which is a 
modified version of the first arbitrary 
blending program proposed, is not 
meeting with wide success, because in 
most instances it requires a radical 
‘revision of manufacturing processes 
‘and the production of entirely differ- 
.ent products than those which mills 
have made traditionally. 


- The American vs. the British 
Wool Conservation Program 


The foregoing statements regarding 
the cumulating surpluses of wool in 
governmental and commercial hands 
and of probable receding demand for 
military purposes, are believed to be a 
fair appraisal of the situation which 
now exists. It is of interest to wool 
growers and the wool textile industry, 
therefore, to consider other important 
factors including the effect of the pre- 
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sent policy on the permanent peace- 
time markets for wool and wool tex- 
tiles, and the manner in which Great 
Britain is handling her problem of wool 
supplies and wool textile production. 

American wool growers and the 
American wool textile industry have 
jointly but one market—the domestic 
market, because of their higher costs 
of production as regards both raw 
materials and the finished product. 
The British wool textile industry, to 
the contrary, depends chiefly upon 
world markets as its outlet. The United 
States, asthesecond largest wool grow- 
ing country in the world, produces on 
an average of 80 per cent of its raw 
wool requirements. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, except for certain 
specialty wools representing but a 
small percentage of her total consump- 
tion, imports her raw materials prin- 
cipally from her dominions, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. After 
conversion these raw materials must 
be again shipped to their final destina- 
tion. 


From the very beginning of our wool 
conservation program in this country, 
the Wool Section of the War Produc- 
tion Board has endeavored to force 
upon wool textile manufacturers a 
program of blending wool with other 
fibers in order to produce an amount 
of yardage comparable to that pro- 
duced in 1939, utilizing only approxi- 
mately 1214 per cent of the normal 
amount of wool required for this yard- 
age. This program had its genesis un- 
doubtedly in the so-called utility cloth 
program established by the British 
Government. Under this program wool 
textile manufacturers in Great Britain 
are required to use a certain percent- 
age of their wool in the manufacture 
of blended or adulterated materials 
for the domestic civilian population. 
The British formula of awarding wool 
textile manufacturers extra allotments 
of wool in ratio to their compliance 
with the utility cloth order was copied 
by the War Production Board in its 
blending provisions. 

There is, however, a fundamental 
difference in the reasons for the manu- 
facture of utility clothing for British 
subjects and the manufacturing of 
utility clothing for Americans. 

The British program of wool con- 
servation in civilian fabrics was resort- 
ed to primarily as a device to permit 
British wool textile manufacturers to 
continue the production of pure wool 
textiles for their world markets. The 


American wool blending Program 
which would have been made Obligg. 
tory except for the determined regig, 
ance of wool growers and wool texti) 
manufacturers, had, if not for its py, 
pose, the result of destroying the only 
market for American wool and Amer. 
can wool textiles—which is the domes. 
tic market. A collateral effect of oy 
drastic wool restriction policy has beep 
tc open up, almost without competi. 
tion, to British wool textile manufac. 
turers, our domestic market, previous. 
ly served by the American wool textile 
industry. 


British Wool Exports 
At Amazing Levels 


Lest this statement be regarded as 
an attack upon international trade, or 
upon the normal peace-time competi- 
tion of foreign manufactured goods, 
it might be well to study briefly what 
figures there are available regarding 
British exports of semi-manufactured 
and manufactured wool products in 
1941 and 1942. 

During the year 1941 when restric 
tions on the use of wool in textiles for 
British citizens were being made more 
drastic with each succeeding period of 
the year, Great Britain exported into 
world markets the astonishing quan- 
tity of over 100,000,000 square yards 
of woolens and worsteds valued at ap- 
proximately 19,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling. It represents also an estimated 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds 
(grease weight) of wool, or approxi- 
mately twice the amount of wool per- 
mitted to be used by American woolen 
mills in 1942 for all civilian purposes. 

On a grease basis British exports of 
tops and yarns in 1941 represented a 
minimum of 75 million pounds of wool. 
Exports for six months of 1942, on 
the same basis, represent approximate- 
ly 25 million pounds. This, added to 
the wool used in manufacturing woven 
worsteds and woolens for the same 
period of 1942, viz: 100 million 
pounds, makes a total of some 125 
million grease pounds of wool import- 
ed into Britain, manufactured and ex- 
ported in finished goods. On this basis 
Great Britain will consume 250 million 
grease pounds of wool in 1942 in 
manufactured and semimanufactured 
wool products for exports. This is ex- 
clusive of her domestic markets, but 
is more wool than is permitted Ameri- 
can wool textile manufacturers for 
domestic civilian purposes. It will be 
seen from ‘the foregoing that the 
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British wool conservation policy, has, 
as part of its primary policy, the pre- 
servation of her permanent peace-time 
markets during the emergency of a 
wartime economy. 


American Wool Policy 
Should Be Re-examined 

The American policy of wool con- 
servation, on the contrary, has the ef- 
fect, if not the purpose of undermining 
the traditional domestic markets for 
wool products, without any advantage 
to our war program. Rigid restriction 
as to the use of wool for civilian pur- 

in order to accumulate a legiti- 
mate and usable surplus for military 
requirements, as a safeguard against 
military contingencies, was not only 
advisable but imperative. Collateral 
with this program, which was institut- 
ed in January 1942, however, the War 
Production Board and the Office of 
Price Administration instituted a 
policy of publicity or educational pro- 
paganda, to convince the public that 
substitutes for wool including ma- 
terials containing large percentages of 
cotton and synthetic fibers would ren- 
der the same service in wear, warmth, 
and protection. 

This pattern of publicity was the 
familiar one of endeavoring to condi- 
tion people’s minds so that they would 
disregard established facts for bureau- 
cratic interpretations. The simple ex- 
pedient of telling the facts was entirely 
disregarded. Consumers’ bureaus, re- 
presented by individuals suddenly pro- 
jected into the government as special- 
ists, burst forth with a rash of press 
releases declaring that blends of fibers 
were as good as pure wool fibers in 
textiles. At the same time extraordin- 
ary pressure was exerted to force wool 
textile manufacturers to blend with 
substitutes, what wool was allotted to 
them in order to produce additional 
yardage. 

This program had two results. The 
first one was a campaign of advertis- 
ing by garment manufacturers and re- 
tail merchants which focused atten- 
tion on the threatened shortage of 
wool textiles in products of every 
character. This, together with the 
government press releases, started a 
buyers’ panic that increased the sale 
of wool products three or four times 
in a given period. The second result 
was the intense promotion of part- 
wool fabrics and fabrics of other fibers 
as substitutes for pure wool, on the 
basis that their purchase was an act 
of patriotism, and that anyhow they 
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were as good or better than the origi- 
nal materials. In some instances the 
statements of government representa- 
tives were used to. buttress these 
claims. 

Garment manufacturers stocked up 
on piece goods and merchants on gar- 
ments and other products. As a result 
inventories accumulated. The exist- 
ence of these inventories has been 
cited by the textile division of the War 
Production Board as a reason why no 
larger allotments of wool for civilian 
use are necessary at this time. 


However, these inventories are now 
disappearing or are already gone. There 
is a definite shortage developing in 
woolens and worsteds in all weights for 
men’s and women’s wear. Consumer 
buying during the past several months 
has increased by leaps and bounds. 
Stocks of men’s wear in stores which 
were 56 per cent in dollar value in 
August over August of the preceding 
year, are now equal or less in units 
(in October) over the same period of 
last year. Women’s garments are in 
large demand; sales approach all pre- 





GRAZING OFFICIAL ENTERS ARMY 


A. D. Molohon, Chief of Range Man- 
agement in the Office of the Director 
of Grazing, has been made a cap- 
tain in the U. S. Army, according to 
an announcement by R. H. Rutledge, 
Director of Grazing. 

In commenting upon Mr. Molohon's 
army assignment, Director Rutledge 
said: "Bud Molohon's absence from our 
organization is a distinct loss but | am 
glad to see him enter ihe armed forces 
where he may devote his entire energies 
to our war-winning job." 

Mr. Molohon served in World War 
No. |, spending a year overseas as a 
member of the 130th infantry, 33rd 
Division. 

He is a veteran, also, in the Grazing 
Service, having joined the staff as it 
was being organized in 1935. He served 
first as an assistant to the Director in 
the organization of grazing districts 
throughout the ten western states and 
later was appointed regional grazier for 
Arizona and New Mexico. He came to 
Salt Lake City in 1936 to organize and 
head the range survey unit of the service 
and in 1938 was made Chief of Range 
Improvements and Maintenance. He has 
been in charge of the Branch of Range 
Management since May, 1941. 

A realignment of assignments within 
the service is being made to absorb 
the duties of Mr. Molohon, according 
to the announcement. 











vious records. Piece goods are becom- 
ing extremely scarce. We are on the 
verge of marked shortages in every 
division of the wool textile industry. 

And while this condition is ap- 
proaching, wool textile mills are re- 
ducing operations. They are losing 
their labor, which they will find im- 
possible to regain. The use of wool 
textiles in lounging robes has been 
forbidden. It is illegal to use more 
than 80 per cent of any kind of wool, 
new or reclaimed, in a wool blanket, 
thus destroying the traditional all- 
wool blanket market and making the 
mixed wool and synthetic fiber blan- 
ket the accepted standard. All-wool 
textiles are being imported from Mexi- 
co, which in turn must import its raw 
wool. We are importing wool textiles 
and wool blankets from the Argentine, 
and British-made textiles are being ad- 
vertised and sold throughout the coun- 
try in tremendous volume. British- 
made garments of pure wool are also 
arriving in appreciable quantities. In 
all instances their superiority over the 
American wool mixture products is 
being exploited in expensive advertis- 
ing. 

It would appear that our wool con- 
servation policy requires a re-examin- 
ation in view of existing conditions. 
Instead of teaching people to believe 
that substitutes are as good, thus de- 
stroying permanently a market for an 
essential agricultural product, because 
there is a wartime shortage of raw 
materials, the opposite policy of im- 
pressing on people the value of a limit- 
ed supply of woolens should be fol- 
lowed. Instead of accumulating a 
stock-pile of wool that threatens to be- 
come a juggernaut, enough of it should 
be released to help maintain the struc- 
ture of our peace-time markets. 

Objections to the wisdom and the 
logic of the present wool conservation 
program should not be made an argu- 
ment as to the relative patriotism of 
government functionaries and the pro- 
testants. The objections to present 
policies should be weighed, and the 
effect of the program on the value of 
the wool growing and wool textile in- 
dustries in this war program and to 
our future peace-time economy, should 
be considered carefully. In other 
words, the decisions made under the 
shock of Pearl Harbor last January 
should be evaluated on the basis of 
the entirely different conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, both military and 
civilian, which exist today. 
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\ i IN | The Range Country 


Western Texas 


Dry warm weather the first ten 
days or two weeks was followed by a 
week of cool, wet weather which 
brought good moisture supplies to 
parts of this region. Range and pas- 
ture grasses continued to make satis- 
factory growth, and feed is generally 
abundant. Livestock as a consequence 
are in good shape. 


Eden, Concho County 


As we had plenty of rain early in 
September, weather and feed condi- 
tions are very good, equal to or a little 
better than in the previous two or 
three years. Needle grass, stomach 
worms and other parasites are giving 
sheepmen a lot of trouble; I think they 
are our most serious problem. 

Quite a lot of short wool remains 
unsold in warehouses here (October 
12). Whitefaced wether lambs (feed- 


ers) have been selling at 10, 1014 and — 


11 cents, and fine-wooled yearling 
ewes at $8 to $9 a head. In this lo- 
cality the number of ewes bred this 
fall will be about the same as that of 
last year. 

Bill Loveless 


Blackwell, Nolan County 


Everything points to a good winter, 
with little feeding, if any, being neces- 
sary. Fall conditions have been excel- 
lent and a lot of grass and small weeds 
will be available for winter feed. Stock 
are in much better shape than a year 
ago (November 2). 

I think a few more ewe lambs are 
being carried over this winter than 
last, but there will not be much ex- 
pansion in the size of the breeding 
flocks. Fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
been selling at $9 to $9.50 per head, 
while ewe lambs are priced at $7 a 
head and 11 cents per pound. From 
11 to 11% cents has taken crossbred 
ewe and wether lambs, while fine- 
wooled wether lambs have been pur- 
chased at 1014 to 11 cents per pound. 

There is a real shortage in ranch 
hands here. A good many of them 
have been drafted, few deferments 
having been granted. We are also 
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month of October. 





The notes on weather conditions appearing under the names of the vari- 
ous states in Around the Range Country are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and based upon reports and publications for the 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opinions upon questions relating to the sheep 
industry and of importance and significance to wool growers. 





faced with a serious problem in con- 
nection with transportation, as trucks 
are so hard to get. 

Jim Maddox 


Arizona 


Moderately warm weather the first 
ten days or two weeks was followed 
by appreciably cooler weather, but it 
was not severely cold. Light to moder- 
ate, scattered showers occurred in 
some areas, but the moisture was not 
abundant nor adequate as a rule. 
Ranges have not improved, and cattle 
shrinkages are reported, due to 
drought. Many shipments have been 
made. 


New Mexico 


Temperatures were near or some- 
what below normal most of the month, 
more especially during the later por- 
tion. Showers were light to moderate 
as a rule, and occurred late in the 
month in most sections. Feed on the 
range averages pretty good and live- 
stock are still reported to be doing 
fairly well. The winter range and live- 
stock prospects continue good or ex- 
cellent in the major areas. 


Colorado 


Unusually warm, dry weather pre- 
vailed early in the month, and rains 
were heavy east of the Divide in the 
third and fourth weeks with appreci- 
ably cooler weather. Conditions were 
more or less favorable for livestock 
and range feed in most sections. 


Eagle, Eagle County 


While we have had good weather, 
the feed on the fall ranges has been 
poor and the outlook for winter feed 





is none too good (November 8). We 
are worried about the cost of feed for 
winter and the lack of experienced 
help. 

On account of this condition, fewer 
ewes are being bred and fewer ewe 
lambs are being carried over. The 
number of ewes to be bred will be 10 
per cent short of last year’s and the 
number of ewe lambs kept is 20 per 
cent below the 1941 figure. 

Fine-wooled wether lambs have 
been selling at 1114 cents and cross 
breds at 12 cents. Twelve dollars is 
being paid for fine-wooled yearling 
ewes and $13 for crossbreds. 

Alfalfa hay is selling at $10 a ton 
in the stack. 

Glen Nelson 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 


We have had a very dry fall and 
present indications point to only fair 
feed on winter ranges (October 28). 
We are having a good deal of trouble 
in getting efficient labor, and trans- 
portation has also become a matter of 
serious concern with wool growers. 
Practically all of our herders have been 
drafted, all applications for their de 
ferment having been refused. 

Home prices on ewes are as follows: 
crossbred whitefaced lambs, 14 cents; 
straight, fine-wooled lambs, 13 cents; 
straight, fine-wooled yearlings, $13.50; 
and whitefaced crossbreds, $14. About 
the same number of ewe lambs have 
been kept this fall as last and about 
the same number of ewes are being 


bred. 


Alfalfa hay in the stack is priced 
at $8 a ton. 


Utah 


Temperatures 


Bryon Ottosen 


were much above 
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normal the first half of the month, and 

ewhat above during the last week 
or so, the third week being moderate- 
ly cool. Good rains came in the third 
week to aid ranges. The weather was 
good for harvesting and storing ensil- 
age and other forage crops. But the 
country is dry, the cattle ranges are 
mostly poor, as the last rain was rather 
late. Livestock are fair to good as a 


rule. 
Castle Dale, Emery County 


There is only about a half crop of 
feed on the winter range (October 24). 

A good many of our herders have 
been taken into the Army; I do not 
believe any of them have been given a 
deferred status. 

Politics and coyotes, in my opinion, 
are the most serious problems of the 
wool grower. 


Hanna, Duchesne County 


Although it has been dry, the sheep 
have come off the ranges in good con- 
dition (October 11). Fat lambs have 
been selling at home for 13 cents and 
feeder lambs for 11 cents. Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes have moved at $11.50 
per head and crossbreds at $13. 

Our running expenses are 25 per 
cent higher than they were last year. 
Coyotes are also increasing. Our great- 
est difficulty, however, is in securing 
help; we just cannot get men. 


James Daily Moon 
Nevada 


The first two weeks and the last 
week were warmer than usual, the 
third week bringing some moderately 
cold nights. Moderate to good rains 
occurred in the third week, benefiting 
ranges temporarily. Conditions were 
favorable for gathering forage crops. 
The winter range is poor as a rule, but 
livestock are still in fair to good shape. 


California 


A warm first week without rain was 
followed by normal temperatures and 
the first general rain of the season. 
Temperatures were above or near 
normal the rest of the month, and 
there were some light scattered show- 
ers, mostly in the northern portion. 
Dry feed on the ranges is deteriorat- 
ing, end more rain is needed to start 
the grass in many sections. Livestock 
continue in good condition generally. 
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Oregon - 


Temperatures ranged within the 
usual] seasonal or normal limits with 
some warm days and a few cold 
nights. Precipitation was frequent 
enough, but was mostly light and of 
little importance to the ranges, The 
growth of grass has been hindered by 
the drought, and livestock are con- 
tinuing to show the effects. 


Washington 


Unusually warm weather prevailed 
generally over the state through each 
week of the month; and there were 
only occasional showers, mostly of 
light proportions. As a consequence 
droughty conditions prevail, and 
grains and pasturage are all in need 


now selling at $12 to $15 a ton. 

Prices have been very good on 
lambs. Fine-wooled wether lambs are 
in good demand as feeders, but a little 
more money is being given for cross- 
breds. Fine-wooled ewe lambs are not 
as salable as the half-bloods. The 
sheepmen are not buying the white- . 
faced crossbred yearling ewes on ac- 
count of the price, but fine wools are 
moving at a fair rate. 

As a result of the labor shortage, I 
think fewer ewes will be bred this 
year. Only a few of our herders have 
been drafted for military sevice. I 
think a few of them have been grant- 
ed deferment. I had an application for 
deferment of one of my herders turned 
down, but I do not know how many 
others have been refused. 


J. A. Jaekel 











Feeding lambs in a beet-top field just west of Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Photo Courtesy, Grazing Service, Department of the Interior 





of good autumn rains. There is little 
complaint, however, of the condition 
of livestock as yet. 


Wishram, Klickitat County 


The fall range has been very. poor 
as the grasshoppers ate everything 
that was green and only cheat grass 
is left: We haven’t had any rain (Oc- 
tober 30). Alfalfa hay in the stack is 


Idaho 


Mild temperatures prevailed early - 
in the month, with a turn to more 
nearly normal temperatures the rest 
of the month. Light to moderate show- 
ers occurred rather frequently, and 
range forage has been in pretty good 
shape. Fall grains need rain, however, 
and pastures and ranges would all be 
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benefited by more rain. Livestock are 
still in rather good condition. 


Pocatello, Bannock County 


The weather here has been dry all 
summer and fall, but there is an abun- 
dance of dry feeds and sheep are doing 
well (November 4). Hay is selling in 
the stack for $12 to $13 a ton. 

Fine yearling ewes are selling at $11 
while crossbreds are moving at $12. 
Considerably fewer ewe lambs will be 
carried over and there will be a large 
reduction in the number of ewes bred, 
as marketings have been heavy on 
account of the labor shortage and 
high-priced feed. 

A nominal number of herders 
have been drafted; some have been 
deferred. A larger number have quit 
herding and taken other jobs paying 
more money, especially in the defense 
work. 

Sheep operators are facing one of 
the most discouraging periods in their 
history, primarily due to shortage of 
labor, which in turn is directly due to 
highly paid defense jobs. This labor 
situation, together with the increase 
of coyotes, constitutes a very serious 
problem. 


Coyotes are taking a large toll of 
meat that is, and will be, badly needed 
for the war, resulting in limiting the 
sheep industry to sections of the coun- 
try that have pastures and fewer 
coyotes. 

One of the greatest and most eco- 
nomical war measures would be for 
Washington to allot one million dol- 
lars a year to be paid for a large 
bounty on coyotes. Their kill alone 
would go far to supply meat as well as 
wool, both being essential war pro- 
ducts. The destruction of predatory 
animals has a definite role to play in 
the production of livestock. Washing- 
ton should be approached on this as 
a war measure. 

Carl Rudeen 


Terreton, Jefferson County 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been good here this fall but drier 
than in most years (November 8). 

Flocks are being reduced here on 
account of the shortage of labor and 
the high feed costs. The breeding 
flocks are 10 per cent smaller than 
last year’s and only half as many ewe 
lambs have been retained. Alfalfa hay 
is selling at $12.50 to $14 a ton in the 
stack. 
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Whitefaced crossbred’ yearling ewes 
are selling at $12 a head—we do not 
have fine-wools in this section—and 
12 cents is being paid for the feeder 
end of the crossbred wether lambs and 
13 cents for fat lambs. 

Leroy Shulberg 


ontana 


Mild temperatures early in the 
month soon gave way to moderately 
low temperatures with many frosty 
nights to terminate the growth of for- 
age generally. Light to moderate 
showers were frequent, benefiting 
most ranges and feeds earlier in the 
month, before growth stopped. Winter 
grains, livestock and ranges are most- 
ly in good shape. 


Living Springs, Wheatland 
County 


Weather conditions have been ex- 
cellent for livestock and feed never 
has been better (October 19). Our 
chief concern at present is the extreme 
scarcity of experienced labor. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are sell- 
ing at $9.50 to $10 a head and similar 
prices are being paid for whitefaced 
crossbreds. From 11 to 12 cents has 
been the range on whitefaced feeder 
wether lambs. I think about the same 
number of ewe lambs are being kept 
over as in 1941. 

Coyotes are increasing, as there are 
not enough trappers to cover the 
ground. 

Elmer McElvain 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 
FOR OCTOBER, 1942 
(Preliminary) 

% 

SENS Be Saar eR ee ete Si 117 
ESS gape Pecos 4c 
I So Aicesdsctscechaa aun 207 
eS ae | ak 96 
Elbe RO cele RS RRA Ee Be 10r 
es RE WR ES 70 
New Mexico .00....0..0......ccccccceceeeeee 150 
I el Dbchnnscticndcuetahioeern Sees 69 
CN OBE 68 
NA Re a i hae 139 
MR ee cot el 91 
NI oii cscnesecscsecsrssvsnseseves 95 
MIE sien. 6 ace thas cists cheat coaena 167 
Note—All of the percen are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 

It is possible, - 
area in any state may have had more or less 
than indicated in the above percent- 

age figure. 











Dupuyer, Pondera County 


Weather and feed conditions are ty 
best in several years (October 1g) 
The grass is still green and the bree. 
ing ewes seem to be a little thin » 
account of too much wet soft feed, 

More ewe lambs than ever are }y. 
ing kept by sheepmen this fall » 
there has been no demand other tha, 
for feeders to go to market. Fat lamb, 
have been selling here at the rang 
at 12 cents; whitefaced feeder wethe 
lambs at 10 to 12 cents, and ew 
lambs (whitefaced crossbreds) at 1j 
to 12 cents. Yearlings are moving 4 
$10 to $11 for fine-wools and up ty 
$12 for whitefaced crossbreds. 

We are greatly concerned over the 
labor situation, namely, its shortage 
and high-cost. Several meetings have 
been held here to discuss this problem 
and some curtailment in the drafting 
of ranch labor has resulted. 

Frank C. Leech 


South Dakota 


Some seasonal temperatures occur 
red, but the month was mostly some- 
what colder than usual. Light to mod- 
erate showers occurred, being heaviest 
in the western portion. Haying and 
husking were hampered by showers 
in places. Ranges and livestock are in 
good to excellent condition. 


Sulphur, Meade County 


Early fall conditions were somewhat 
better this year than last. There is an 
abundance of feed on the winter range, 
(October 22) but due to an early 
freeze and too much fall moisture, it 
does not have the strength it should. 

Wether lambs were sold as feeders 
from 11 to 1134 cents and whitefaced 
crossbred ewe lambs went as high as 
12 cents. Somewhat fewer ewe lambs 
have been kept over this year than 
last due to the shortage of labor, I be- 
lieve. 

The lack of good help and diseases 
among lambs are the two most per- 
plexing questions for the sheepmen of 
this territory. We are having a good 
deal of trouble with worms in our 
lambs. 

H. F. Draine 


Spearfish, Lawrence County 


This is the best grass year we have 
had for a long time and the weather 
has been fair for livestock. At this 
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time (October 30), prospects are ex- 
cellent for good feed on the winter 


Pe bred lambs, both wethers and 
ewes, have been selling at 11 cents 
and whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes at $10 to $10.50 a head. Only 
about half as many ewe lambs are 
being retained this fall as last, but 
there will be about 10 per cent more 
ewes bred than in 1941, due to the 
large number of ewe lambs held over 
last year. 

I think about 5 per cent of the 
herders in this section have been in- 
ducted into the Army. I have not 
heard of any herders being given a de- 
ferred classification. ; 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is priced at 
$6 to $8 a ton. 

The two most serious problems of 
the wool grower at present, in my 
opinion, are labor and the fear of 
collapse in prices at the end of the 
Allen C. Evans 


war. 
e 

Wyoming 

Temperatures above normal at the 
beginning were followed by tempera- 
tures substantially below normal, with 
many freezing nights. Precipitation 
was moderately heavy and nearly 
state wide in the second and third 
weeks, with some further moisture 
east of the mountains late in the 
month. Water has been plentiful, and 


with good range feed, livestock have 
continued in good condition. 


Emblem, Big Horn County 


Up to the tenth of October the 
range in the Big Horn Basin was the 
driest in a good many years, as there 
had been very little or no precipitation 
during the summer. Since that date we 
have had several good storms that 
will put the feed in good palatable 
condition. The winter feed has im- 
proved with the mositure and it is in 
such shape now that the sheep will 
take to it readily (October 28). 

Early fat lambs, mostly shed-lamb- 
ed, moved out of here in September 
at from 12 to 12% cents, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. There was no noticeable 
difference in the price for various 
breeds if the lambs were fat. The ewe 
lamb market tried hard to get one 
cent ahead of the feeder market, and 
succeeded pretty generally, from 12 
to 13 cents per pound being paid. So 
many ewe operators have changed to 


market was stretched on many of the 
lighter weights. A few choice lots sold 
a little above the high mark of 13 
cents. 

All lots of yearling ewes became 
quite sticky during the last part of 
September. Weight and quality were 
the determining factors and prices 
ranged from $11 to $12 a head. Most 
of the yearlings were sold and I be- 
lieve many who are now breeding their 
ewes (October 28) intend to find a 
buyer before the lambing season starts. 
Thus, there will not be a big differ- 
ence in the number bred. Apprehen- 
sion over ability to secure help at 
lambing time is the big reason for the 
cut in numbers where any change is 
anticipated. 

Very few herders have been taken 
so far for the armed forces, but the 
extra help needed has dwindled. 
Where deferment has been asked for 
herders, it has been granted except 


in a few instances where operators 
asked to have all help deferred. 

Ten dollars will buy nearly all of 
the good alfalfa hay, and in some 
places pasture can be had as part of . 
the hay value. 

Up to the present, shortage of cor- 
petent help has been the only big 
deterrent in the sheep industry. There 
is no waiting line of men to select 
from, and high-priced defense jobs 
have turned many a satisfied herder 
into a complainer. If the truck ra- 
tioning program cuts in too far on 
the operators, the incompetent help 
will be worthless. I know of no opera- 
tor that wants to quit at this time, 
but long-distance methods cannot be 
changed by order, and the camps must 
be moved and also those things that 
go with livestock growing. If help and 
equipment hold, I believe the livestock 
men will fare better than the straight 
farmers. Herman Mayland 





RAISING RYE PAYO WELL 


By Charles De Moisy, Jr. 
Inspector of Grazing U. S. Forest Service 


P UNTIL a few years ago, Mr. A. 

M. Findlay of Kanab, Utah, used 
a lambing privilege on the Powell 
National Forest. Beginning to lamb 
about May 21, he was accustomed to 
getting 70 to 80 per :cnt lamb crops 
with the lambs averaging about 60 
pounds at marketing time. Three or 
four years ago he changed his range 
lambing practice and sowed rye on 
deeded land for early spring feed. 
Because of this change and generally 
lighter stocking of his summer range 
he was able to have feed and lamb his 
sheep from three weeks to a month 
earlier. His lambing crop jumped to 
over 100 per cent and his lambs have 
weighed from 16 to 20 pounds heavier 
at marketing time in recent years. 

In the spring of 1941, Mr. Findlay 
planned to lamb 2,400 ewes on ap- 
proximately 700 acres of rye and an 
additional 1200 head on some pri- 
vately owned range. The spring was 
late and before the feed got started on 
his range land he had to put the full 
3,600 head on the rye for part time. 
Lambing started April 26 and in 
the fall he marketed 102 per cent 
of lambs. The lambs which came 


running ewe lambs that the latter the last of April and first of May were 
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summered on private range and ever- 
aged 81 pounds when marketed. The 
lambs which came the middle of May 
were summered on the forest and 
averaged 79 pounds plus. Those born 
in the latter part of May and summer- 
ing on the forest averaged 77 pounds 
plus. 

These lambs were sold the fore part 
of October for 10 cents per pound. 
Twelve hundred sixty of the lambs 
went as killers on the Los Angeles 
market. It is seldom that any of the 
southern Utah lambs are sold as kill- 
ers. 

The balance sheet for this operation 
would be somewhat as follows: 

OLD METHODS 


3600 ewes 
80% lamb crop 


2880 lambs 
60 pounds average weight 


172,800 pounds 


NEW METHODS 
3600 ewes 
102% lamb crop 


3672 lambs 
80 pounds average weight 


293,760 pounds 
17 











A difference of 120,960 pounds of 
lamb to market at 10 cents per pound 
in 1941, or $12,096. 

This is a good example of what 
adequate feed will do in a range live- 
stock operation, the additional feed 
provided in this case by 700 acres of 
rye pasturage. The rye is grazed 
early and close until about June 1, 
all of it being grazed down several 
times after which quite a lot of rye 
hay is harvested for feeding cattle and 
horses. 


Mr. Findlay has not kept a record of 
the costs of seeding this ground to 
rye. Anyone can figure that out for 
various sites. It should not exceed $2 
per acre. Mr. Findlay is quite posi- 
tive that whatever the cost, it is the 
best investment he ever made. He 
says feed is everything during lamb- 
ing and he doesn’t want to lamb in the 
brush any more. In his operations 
he has rye that has reseeded itself 
four years and more but he claims it 
gets too thick and doesn’t stool out 
as well and produce as much, so he 
goes over it with a spring tooth har- 
row or disk plow to thin it out. He 
sows 25 to 30 pounds to the acre when 
seeding the new ground and has had 
better success by broadcasting and 
harrowing than by drilling. Mr. Find- 
lay has also tried winter wheat for 
lambing but he prefers rye as it re- 
seeds itself better and makes better 
regrowth after close grazing. The rye 
soon becomes unpalatable to sheep if 
it is not grazed early and close. He 
thinks rye should be seeded in late 
August or September in order to get a 
good growth before winter sets in, as 
it stools out better and makes more 
feed in the following spring than when 
sowed in late fall. 

Within the last year Mr. Findlay 
has seeded an additional 500 acres to 
rye and says he expects to continue to 
produce feed for his livestock in this 
way as long as he is in the sheep 
business. 


Other sheepmen in central and 
southern Utah are finding that raising 
rye or crested wheatgrass for spring 
feeding pays well. This method of 
providing a full forage supply for 
lambing ewes makes earlier lambing 
possible, higher per cent of lambs 
saved, increased weight of lambs mar- 
keted, better condition of both old and 
young stock and increases the amount 
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of summer range through avoiding too 
early use of those ranges. 

To meet increased operating costs 
of the present day and stay in the busi- 
ness requires greater production per 
unit of livestock. 


Post-War International 
Wool Authority 


N 1941 Australian Wool Growers’ 

Council set up a Post-War Market- 
ing Committee. By June 1942 that 
committee, consisting of eleven mem- 
bers, had held five meetings. 

At the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil, the Committee submitted an ad- 
interim report. From the section of 
that report entitled ‘“recommenda- 
tions,” we print the following: 

The Committee was able, after con- 
ducting the sittings mentioned above, to 
approach the problem of a general rec- 
commendation with unanimity. The whole 
trend of the discussions led the Com- 
mittee inevitably towards the conclusions 
which follow in our recommendations. 

The Committee met with the avowed in- 
tention of proceeding on lines which would 
exclude the intrusion of pre-conceived 
ideas, and weighed with considerable care 
the opinions presented by the various con- 
sultants. 

In viewing the problem in its widest 
aspects the Committee did not lose sight 
of the fact that it is essential that the 
wool growers, not only in Australia but in 
all countries, should be assured of a price 
that will be reasonable and stable over a 
term of years, and that the widely fluctuat- 
ing values which have occurred since the 
previous war should be avoided at all 
costs. 

The Committee felt that the price en- 
visaged shonld be one that would not 
cause accumulations of wool to arise which 
would be overhanging surpluses on the 
world’s wool markets, and that also it 
should be a price that would maintain the 
relationship of .wool against competition 
by other fibers. It was recognized that 
for the security of wool as a textile fiber 
the interests of both producer and user 
should be taken into account. 

The conclusions which have been arrived 
at appear to the Committee to be inevit- 
able in the light of existing conditions and 
the probabilities of post-war conditions, 
together with the inadequacy of any other 
plans which have been put before us. 

The Committee has been sensible of the 
importance and range of the subject mat- 
ter of its deliberations and the issues both 
national and international which devolve 
upon any policy which might be approved 
in regard to the marketing of such a world- 
wide and important commodity as wool. 

We therefore commend the conclusions 
hereunder outlined to the Council for their 





approval as the unanimous reco 
tions of the Council’s Committee, 

In view of the above, the Committ, 
makes the following recommendations: 

(1). It is of the utmost importance thy 
every effort should be made to have fh, 
Imperial Wool Purchase arrangement g. 
tended to cover three full wool years afte 
the cessation of hostilities. The continy. 
tion of this arrangement would impor 
stability to the whole of the wool industry 
throughout the world. 

(2) After full consideration of the jp. 
formation which has been made availabjp 
and having regard to the probable wory 
situation in the post-war years this Comp. 
mittee is convinced— 

(a) That a reversion to the pre-war aye. 
tion method of wool selling will be both 
impracticable and inadvisable for a perioj 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

(b) That the present method of pre. 
purchase on the basis of an agreed flat 
rate price through an appraisment system 
should be continued. 

(c) That in view of the world-wide diy 
tribution problem of a staple raw material 
such as wool, and the implications of the 
Atlantic Charter pledging the Allied Na. 
tions to implement the principle of ful 
availability of raw materials to all peo. 
ples, the full purchasing and distributing 
of wool surplus should be undertaken 
by an International Authority at the ear. 
liest practicable date. 

(d) That in the formation of an Inter. 
national Purchasing and Distributing Au- 
thority the International Wool Secretar- 
iat as directly representative of wool pro- 
ducers should be represented on that body, 

(e) That pending the forrnation of such 
an International Wool Purchasing Author- 
ity the Government of the United King- 
dom be asked to continue the existing plan 
covering the acquisition of wool in the 
British Commonwealth. 

(f) That in any negotiations by the 
Australian Government in regard to the 
future wool marketing arrangements and 
the handling and disposal of the Austral- 
ian wool clips the Australian Wool Grow- 
ers’ Council be consulted as an authori- 
tative body representing wool growers’ in- 
terests. 

(3) That the Minister of Commerce be 
supplied with a copy of these recommend- 
ations. 

(4) That this Post-War Marketing Com- 
mittee recommends to the Australian Wool 
Growers’ Council that after they have con- 


Sidered our recommendations on the fore- 


going lines they should then consider the 
advisability of conveying the ‘opinion of 
the Council to the wool growers’ organiza- 
tions of the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, South Africa and New 
Zealand, also to the Australian Wool Pro- 
ducers’ Federation and the wool selling 
brokers’ and wool buyers’ organizations 
in Australia, and that in regard to the 
Australian Wool Producers Federation it 
be invited to join with the Australian 
Wool Growers’ Council in this declaration 
of policy. 
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pass the Meat, Please 


MONG things to come, some time 
A during the last half of the year 


| 1943, is a portentious little domestic 


incident at some well-laid dinner table 
in the kind of home where people eat 
dinners primarily because they feel 
themselves obliged to keep a good old 
custom from slithering on the rocks. 
An elderly gentleman in a seventy 
dollar tailormade will take a bead over 
his specs on something he espies down 
at the far end of the napery. 

After a moment’s scrutiny he will 
then say to his hostess, “‘Pass the meat, 
please,” and thereby become party to 
a bit of conversation that will roll 
down the corridors of time for several 
of the next turbulent decades. 

There will ensue a subdued flurry 
when it is discovered that the object 
the gentleman had fondly diagnosed 
as a lamb chop turns out to be nothing 
more than a grease spot on the platter 
Mathilda, the maid, forgot to lug back 
to the kitchen. 

The hostess, furiously ransacking 
her headpiece, trying to bring forth an 
Emily-postal quip that would sound 
funny and at the same time divert the 
old goat’s appetite to some leftover 
ready at hand, will ring the bell for 
Mathilda, ease the said platter into her 
hand and send her to the kitchen for 
another helping of chops. 

Entering the kitchen, Mathilda will 
shove the platter at the cook and say, 
“The old buzzard wants another chop.” 

This is the precise moment at which 
the cook, whose identity is as yet un- 
known to fame, will utter that pro- 
phetic maxim which, if heeded in time, 
may yet go a long way towards achiev- 
ing victory in this devastating war. 

Pushing the platter back against 
Mathilda’s physical ego he will say, 
plain and terse, ‘There ain’t no more.”’ 

This data is then grapevined to the 
hostess, who will do everything but 
raise her voice and turn a somer- 
sault; she will phone her two pet but- 
chers and five others, only to get from 
each the same reply. 

“Madam,” they will say, “we’re ter- 
ribly sorry, but there ain’t no more 
lamb chops.” 

About this time Fido will stroll into 
the kitchen and, seized by a sudden 
premonition of things to come, start 
scratching extemporaneously at the 
door, demanding to be let out of there. 
The nearsighted gentleman, too, will 
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go home. There is no connection be- 
tween Fido and him except that they 
both go outdoors and fade away. 


Naturally, this hostess will look 
deeply into this shortage of lamb 
chops. Almost immediately she will 
discover that the thing seems to be 
universal; every one of her friends 
choruses the same complaint; the but- 
chers will seem to have learned one 
oration and orate the moment lamb 
chops are mentioned. The thing is un- 
canny, but there will be no more lamb 
chops forthcoming during the rest of 
the year 1943. 

This account of a futuristic incident 
must not be confused with anything 
like a prophecy. Prophecies usually are 
made by highly talented old men with 
long whiskers and flat feet. As a gen- 
eral rule their prophetic output is dire, 
dismal, full of fire, pestilence and other 
insidious calamity. The only popular 
angle about these prophecies is that 
they are free, they don’t cost a dime. 

On the other hand, a forecast is 
something that has been carefully 
worked out. People will pay money for 
a good forecast, provided you leave 
women out of it. Take the case of these 
famb chops. The cook, of course, is the 
real hero. It is he that utters the words 
which, if studied in time, can avert at 
least some of the dearth of lamb in 
the fall of 1943. The sinister part of it 
is that they may be heard in connec- 
tion with other food products—pork, 
beef, and butter. However, there is at 
least a partial remedy insofar as the 
situation affects the sheep industry. 
Sheepmen can not build up new flocks 
of sheep the way manufacturers build 
new plants. But they can, and probably 
will, work out plans by which the per- 
centage of lamb for the year 1943 will 
run from two to three pounds higher 
per unit than in past years. 

There is current in the world today 
a vicious maxim. It was coined by our 
enemies and has only too often been 
irrefutably applied to our efforts. “Too 
little and too late” has become a by- 
word for inefficiency and failure. As a 
nation we must strive and put forth 
every effort to see to it that there may 
not be added another, equally deadly, 
truism, namely: 

“There ain’t no more.” 


I. W. Ontel 


—— 


The Trend in Wool and 
Lamb Production in 1943 


be yen in the history of the United 
States have there been as many 
sheep on farms as there were on 
January 1, 1942. The Department of 
Agriculture then estimated a total 
number of 55,979,000 or 3 per cent 
more than in 1941 and 7 per cent 
— than the 10-year average, 1931- 


The July lamb crop report indicated 
that, even though the number of stock 
sheep was the highest on record, the 
United States lamb crop was about 2 
per cent smaller than in 1941. This 
decrease was largely due to unfavor- 
able weather conditions during lamb- 
ing. 

The slaughter of sheep, lambs and 
yearlings under federal inspection for 
the first nine months of 1942 was up 
11.4 per cent over the same period of 
a year ago. The percentage of sheep 
(principally old ewes) slaughtered dur- 
ing this period was 87.5 per cent over 
the same period of 1941, while the 
lamb and yearling kill increased 6.7 
per cent. The month of September 
showed the greatest kill of sheep, 
lambs and yearlings under federal in- 
spection of any month in the history 
of the sheep industry, approximately 
2,223,000 head. According to Fred J. 
Beier, Jr., western livestock statistic- 
ian, October will set another record 
slaughter. 


The September 1942 slaughter of old 
ewes was 17.66 per cent of the total 
kill, which is a record for the propor- 
tion and number of sheep slaughtered. 
The increase of 87.5 per cent in the 
slaughter of sheep (other than lambs) 
for the first nine months of 1942 as 
compared to the same period of 1941 
is not an alarming figure. It represents 
a kill of 1,472,000 head as against 
785,000 head a year ago. 

One of the reasons for the increased 
slaughter and the prospect for a lower 
wool and lamb production in 1943 is 
that many old ewes are going to mar- 
ket this year. This is due to higher 
prices for ewes and to labor shortage 
in sheep outfits. Pelts have a greater 
value both for wool and as shearlings 
for the Army Air Forces and because 
the demand for meat is very great for 
Army, lend-lease and civilian consump- 
tion, mutton is being boned and going 
into the sausage kitchens. 
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Expansion in the sheep industry, 
particularly in the West, is at a stand- 
still, and in many places liquidation 
is taking place. The receipts of old 
ewes during September 1942 at Fort 
Worth, Texas, indicated that possibly 
over 50 per cent of the receipts were 
old ewes and that marketings in July 
and August were likewise heavy. In- 
formation from A. K. Mackey, former 
Secretary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, indicates that the 
reason for the increased shipment of 
old ewes out of Texas is that there 
was a large number of yearling ewes 
in Texas for which a home could not 
be found, and ranchmen decided to 
keep their yearlings and market the 
old ewes. This would indicate little if 
any expansion of the sheep industry 
in Texas, which for the past few years 
has shown a great increase in num- 


bers. 


Labor conditions are serious in 
Texas, as they are everywhere in the 
sheep industry, which curtails any in- 
creased production. The lack of de- 
mand for one and two-year breeding 
ewes in the Middle West is also an 
indication that conditions are not 
favorable for expansion. Labor condi- 
tions, price ceilings, machinery and 
equipment problems, lack of tires, and 
gas rationing all will have a bearing 
on the 1943 production of wool and 
lambs. It is estimated that the states 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Califor- 
nia and Texas, which all showed an in- 
crease, some very slight, in 1942 over 
1941 in stock sheep on farms, will 
show no gain and in many places a 
decline in numbers. 

The 6.7 per cent increase in lamb 
slaughter in the first nine months of 
1942 over 1941, in the face of a 2 per 
cent decrease in production in 1942, 
may indicate a number of things: (1) 
that the so-called “two-way” lambs 
are largely going to the killers instead 
of feeders; (2) that there is a lack of 
demand by feeders for short-time 
feeder lambs; (3) or that fewer ewe 
lambs are being saved by producers 
as breeding stock, thereby cutting 
future production. 

The lamb feeding situation October 
1, 1942, as given by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, points to 
some decrease in the volume of lamb 
feeding during the 1942-43 season 
from the record volume of 6,775,000 
head as of January 1, 1942. The report 
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further states: 

The numbers fed in the 11 corn belt 
states may be about the same as last year, 
but feeding in the western states may be 
on a materially reduced scale. Total ship- 
ments of feeder lambs and sheep into the 
11 corn belt states during July, August 
and September, this year did not differ 
greatly from a year earlier. A larger di- 
rect movement was seen into Kansas but 
a decrease was noted in seven other states. 
The number of lambs grazed on Kansas 
wheat pastures this year will exceed the 
record numbers grazed last year. In the 
Plains section of Texas increased lamb 
feeding is expected. In the western 
states lamb feeding will be on a con- 
siderably reduced scale in all states with 
the exception of California. The number 
of lambs under contract to feeders in early 
October was much below normal. If other 
conditions are favorable there may be a 
good demand for feeder lambs in the areas 
where beet tops are available later in the 
year. Because of the general tendency to 
sell ewe lambs and the restricted demand 
for such lambs for replacements it is prob- 
able that the number of lambs still avail- 
able for feeding was about .as large on 
October 1 this year as last. 

In summary, then, with 87.5 per cent 
more ewes going to slaughter so far 
in 1942 than last year, with lamb 
slaughter up 6.7 per cent and produc- 
tion down 2 per cent, and with the 
estimated number of lambs on feed 
throughout the country about the 
same as 1941, the production of wool 
and lambs in 1943 will be less than 
this past year. Liquidation in the 
western states is taking place in the 
sheep industry to some extent because 
of prices, labor conditions and many 
other factors. To what extent this is 
true should be more clearly shown 
when the United States Department 
of Agriculture publishes its estimates 
of stock sheep on farms as of January 


1, 1943. 
J. M. J 





Production of Shearing 
Equipment 


IMITATION Order L-170 affecting 
the production of farm machin- 
ery, equipment, attachments and re- 
pair parts was issued October 19 by 
Ernest Kanzler, Director General for 
Operations, to become effective Nov- 
ember 1, 1942, and continue to October 
31, 1943. 

Of all types of farm machinery list- 
ed power shearing machines received 
the highest percentage of former pro- 
duction, but at that the manufacture 





for sale in the United States of ney 
power shearing machinery was cut 
7 per cent of the net shipping weight 
produced by any manufacturer in 194) 
or 1941 whichever was higher. 

The manufacture of repair parts 
(combs, cutters, and hand pieces) fo 
sale in the United States was limited 
to 130 per cent of the value (selling 
price at factory) of the average pro. 
duction in 1940 and 1941. Th 
manufacture of new farm machinery 
as a whole was cut to about 20 pe 
cent or less of the 1941 production 
weight. This is to save one-half million 
or more tons of iron and steel. How. 
ever, 130 per cent of the average 194) 
and 1941 value of repair parts is al- 
lowed under the order. 

The production of farm hand tools 
such as shovels, axes, forks, etc. was 
limited to 32 per cent by weight of 
their 1940 or 1941 production which- 
ever is higher. The manufacture of 
horseshoes, including mule shoes, has 
been reduced materially. It is not pos- 
sible to determine from the order the 
poundage cut, but large manufacturers 
are not allowed to make any; medium 
sized manufacturers 45 per cent by 
weight of their 1940 or 1941 poundage 
whichever is higher, and small manu- 
facturers 75 per cent. Calks and nails 
are considered repairs and may be 
manufactured to the limit of 130 per 
cent of the average value produced in 
1940 and 1941. 

Manufacturers may produce for ex- 
port new machinery and repairs to 
allied countries, based on the average 
of the total weight of shipments to 
these countries in 1940 and 1941 
varying from 118 per cent for Austra- 
lia, Union of South Africa, etc. down 
tc 34 per cent for smaller countries 
such as British Guiana, Bermuda, ete. 
The quota allowed for shipment to 
Canada is based on the percentage of 
the number of units shipped during the 
calendar year 1940. In the case of 
sheep shears and animal clippers 239 
per cent is allowed to be shipped to 
Canada. 

Some concerns are having difficulty 
obtaining metals from which to manu- 
facture their allotted quota of shear- 
ing machines. 





MAKE EVERY DAY MARKET-DAY 
BOND-DAY! 


For our fighting men, for our country’s future 
and for freedom we must meet and beat our War 
Bond qucta and keep on doing it. 

Pick up your War Bonds and Stamps on your 
second stop in town .. . right after you've sold your 
eggs, milk, poultry, stock or grain. No investment 
is too small and no nvestment is too large . .-: 
the important thing is to buy every time you sell! 


The National Wool Grower 
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MODERATE amount of business 
in domestic wool has been trans- 
acted during the month of October. 
Perhaps a greater volume of wool 
would have changed hands if better 
selections were available. Domestic 
wool of all grades is now held in limit- 
ed supply. There has been some busi- 
ness in short fine wools for the manu- 
facture of underwear and socks for 
military and lease-lend business. This 
has created a better balanced market. 
It must be borne in mind in analyz- 
ing the domestic wool market that the 
government is still about the only out- 
let for the domestic wool clips. 
A meeting was recently held in 
Washington between the Industries 
Committee of Woolen Manufacturers 
and representatives of the Army, Navy, 
and War Production Board at which 
time a discussion took place as to the 
release of additional quantities of do- 
mestic wool for civilian purposes. Al- 
though no official report has been is- 
sued, it is understood that present 
limitations to the amount of wool that 
may be used for civilian purposes will 
not be relaxed for the first quarter of 
the coming year. It is understood that 
six million pounds will be released for 
the specific purpose of producing some 
knit-goods. 

Consumption for the first eight 
months of this year averaged about 
93 million grease pounds per month. 
The nearest approach to this record 
was 85 million in 1941. This is an all- 
time record and, in addition to this, 
the British consumption of wool is also 
picking up, for they are knitting a lot 
of material for the United States 
troops now in Britain; all of which in- 
dicates that future uniforms and other 
materials for our troops abroad may 
be made in England. They are also 
doing a fair job of maintaining their 
exports of manufactured woolens to 
the United States. Under Bradford 
date of November 4, according to the 
Daily News Record, it is authoritative- 
ly learned that the British Board of 
Trade has issued wool cloth export 
licenses for shipment to the United 
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By C. J. Fawcett, Manager 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 


States for the current period for an 
amount of manufactured woolens that 
will bring the year’s total to more 
than 80 per cent of the normal basic 
year’s exportations. It is difficult to 
reconcile the strict regulations imposed 
upon our domestic manufacturing in- 
dustry governing the manufacture of 
woolens for civilian purposes and the 
freedom with which Britain is allowed 
to export manufactured woolens into 
this country. In our department stores 
in Boston we find English-made goods 
being displayed in the windows with 
the insignia “England Delivers the 
Goods.” Many of our manufacturers, if 
permitted to do so, would welcome 
the opportunity of delivering similar 
goods to our department stores for 
sale to civilians. We receive continuous 
complaints from mills not equipped to 
manufacture military material that are 
greatly embarrassed by their inability 
to follow their normal manufacturing 
procedure. Some adjustment is sadly 
needed in this respect. 

We understand there is a concerted 
effort on the part of officials in Wash- 
ington to influence England to elimin- 
ate the 15 per cent increase in the 
value of Australian wool that was im- 
posed on July 1, 1942. If this advance 
to the Australian growers were re- 
moved, it would simply mean that 
England could export manufactured 
woolens at a correspondingly lower 
figure. This line of reasoning is diffi- 
cult for a domestic wool grower to 
understand in view of the fact that 
Washington is asking the wool grow- 
ing industry to maintain production, 
and increase it if possible. 

Negotiations for the Uruguayan clip 
are still in process, according to the 
grapevine route, and it is thoroughly 
expected that something definite will 
be forthcoming Monday of next week. 
It is rumored that our government has 
offered 34 cents as compared with 
their asking price of 42 cents. In last 
month’s issue we mentioned the fact 
that the Chamber of Commerce in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, agreed to hold 
their wool for 42 cents. This, of course, 


was a play to strengthen the hands of 
the committee from that country dis- 
patched to the United States for the 
purpose of negotiating the sale of some 
40 million pounds of the old clip car- 
ried over. It is fully expected that some 
compromise price between 34 and 42 
cents will be reached. The bulk of this 
wool will be of the three-eighths and 
quarter-blood grades, or Montevideo 
No. 1s and No. 2s. 

Argentina is still out in the cold 
but some very good second clip wool 
from there is being brought into this. 
country and sold, duty paid, at very 
low prices, around 80 cents already 
scoured, whereas a comparable grade 
of domestic wool would go around 
$1.05. It is no wonder that manufac- 
turers have been clamoring for the 
privilege of using foreign wool in the 
manufacture of blankets. 

A new order for 2,800,000 Army 
medical blankets was placed in the 
last days of October and bids were 
submitted three ways—all domestic, 
all foreign, and fifty-fifty domestic and 
foreign. Bids were invited upon this 
basis without consultation. In fairness 
to Major-General Corbin, it must be 
stated that bids, according to our un- 
derstanding, made by manufacturers 
on a fifty-fifty basis have been given 
preference over all foreign, and some 
worth-while business in domestic 
medium grades has resulted. Steady 
prices have prevailed for wool suitable 
for the manufacture of blankets. Many 
mills without scouring facilities have 
been awarded contracts. This places a 
heavy burden on the commercial scour- 
ing plants in New England. This is the 
bottle-neck that prevents more rapid 
manufacture. The prompt delivery of 
this last order made it impossible for 
a large number of mills to bid, for their 
capacity is taxed to meet the require- 
ments of contracts already on their 
books. 

Many conferences are being held 
both in Boston and Washington con- 
cerning rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to the importation of wool. Manu- 
facturers are complaining that the 
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spread between the present cost of 
Australian wool and the ceiling price 
on foreign tops is insufficient to pro- 
vide a profit. The ceiling on tops made 
from foreign wool was not elevated 
to correspond to the increase of 15 
per cent granted Australian wool 
growers on July 1. It remains to be 
seen whether the ceiling on foreign 
tops is raised or whether the British 
Government will remove the 15 per 
cent increase in price. It is difficult to 
understand how peace could be made 
with the Australian growers on a re- 
duction in the price of wool at a time 
when increased production is desired. 
The growers in Australia are also con- 
fronted with shortage of labor, al- 
though due to climatic conditions labor 
is not so important in the production 
of wool on that continent as it is here. 

Values of fine and halfblood terri- 
tory wools are being maintained at full 
ceiling, which, according to the general 
interpretation, means $1.18 clean for 
Class 3 fine wool of deep French comb- 
ing length and $1.15 for halfblood ter- 
ritory wool. The in-between grade, or 
what is known in the trade as 62s 
quality, has been in demand at $1.16, 
both in the original bag and graded. 
The medium grades have been moving 
in the last ten days with some freedom 
at $1.04, clean basis, for territory 
three-eighths and 96 cents for quarter 
blood. The value of mohair has not 
responded as a result of the removal 
of restrictions to its use as we had 
hoped. Ways and means will eventual- 
ly be developed by manufacturers to 
utilize this fiber, but it will evidently 
take some time yet. One deterrent 
factor is the lack of wool with which 
to blend it. 





HAMPSHIRE BREEDERS' MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hampshire Sheep Association is 
called for December |, 1942, at 3:00 
P. M., Livestock Exchange Building, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, for the 
election of officers and consideration 
of such other business as may come 
before the meeting. The terms of 
the following directors expire: E. H. 
Street, District 2; Wm. F. Renk, Dis- 
trict 5; V. B. Vandiver, District 7; 
and L, T. Dwyer and Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, at large. 

A dinner for members and guests 
will be given the same evening at the - 
Stock Yards Inn. 

President Hopkins urges all who 
can, to come to this meeting. 


Helen Belote, Secretary. 
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Country Pelts and 
Shearlings for the Army 


< production of shearlings is a 
problem sheepmen have heard 
muck about in the last year. They have 
been asked in many places to change 
their operations so that suitable sheep 
and lamb skins would be produced 
for manufacturing into sheep-lined 
clothing for the Army Air Forces. The 
estimated need for this year is over 
fifteen million skins of suitable quality. 
These shearlings, as designated by 
the Conservation Order M-94, issued 
July 30, are divided into three classes. 
Class A includes those suitable for 
flying suits, mechanic’s suits, flying 
boots and flying helmets and designat- 
ed as No. 1 skins, which are undam- 
aged, domestic or foreign skins, with 
a wool length of from one-half to one 
inch and not below 46’s in grade. Class 
B shearlings are those possibly suit- 
able for flying suits, mechanic’s suits, 
flying boots and flying helmets under 
the Army requirements and designated 
as No. 2 and No. 3 skins, which are 
undamaged skins, domestic or foreign, 
with a wool length of one-quarter to 
one-half inch, and one-eighth to one- 
quarter inch, respectively, and grad- 
ing 46’s or above. Class C includes 
those shearlings that do not meet the 
Army’s requirements and are desig- 
nated as No. 4 skins, which have 
a wool length of a bare one-eighth 
inch or less or are black, mottled or 
damaged even though the skin may 
have a wool length greater than one- 
eighth inch. 

The Conservation Order M-94 does 
not exclude the so-called “country” 
pelt from its provisions; nor is it clear 
in the order why these wool skins of 
“courtry” origin, in many cases, are 
not acceptable as shearlings. 

Some of the reasons why the grow- 
er is not able to dispose of his sheep 
pelts at the ceiling price for shearlings 
are (1) that when the skin is removed 
from the carcass not sufficient care is 
taken; the skin may be cut and dam- 
aged or not cut down the center of the 
breast and stomach; (2) that after 
the skin is removed it may be thrown 
on the fence to dry which may cause 
sunburn and ruin the grain of the 
leather; (3) or if not dried in that 
manner, salted, and where a salt pool 
forms the skin is again burned, the 
grain destroyed, and the wool slips 


from the hide; (4) that the skin 

be allowed to putrify, thereby Causing 
the wool to slip from the hide and 
ruin the grain in the skin; (5) a mp. 
rain skin, one taken from an animal 
that has died, contains blood whig 
must be removed before tanning, eye, 
though the skin is removed before it 
has deteriorated. (6) It is understood 
that there are only four or five tannep. 
ies preparing shearlings for the govern. 
ment and the way in which commer 
is handled it is difficult to collect suf. 
ficient “country” pelts in one place, 
suitable for these tanners. (7) Many 
dealers do not care to buy shearlings 
because of the shipping problem and 
the risk involved. 


The practical operation of this 
shearling problem resolves itself down, 
principally, to the fact that the groy.- 
ers’ job is to produce the lambs and 
sheep which are shipped to market 
with a sufficient growth of wool to 
qualify their pelts as No. 1, 2, o 
3 shearling pelts. In the main it is 
then the packers’ and processors’ job 
to provide the tanners with the shear- 
lings for government consumption. 

It should not be inferred from the 
above that all skins produced in the 
“country” are worthless as shearlings, 
some of them may be acceptable; or 
that all dealers in skins do not handle 
them, some do. But generally speak- 
ing these are some reasons why many 
skins are not acceptable as shearlings. 

Some people have the idea that 
there is a “price floor’ under shear- 
ling skins and that certain prices must 
be paid for these skins. This concep- 
tion is not correct. There is a max- 
imum price ceiling above which skins 
may not be sold: No. 1, $2.15, No. 2, 
$1.90, No. 3, $1, and No. 4, forty cents. 
This Maximum Price Regulation No. 
141 states, “Lower prices than those 
set forth ... may be charged, demand- 
ed, paid or offered.’ Generally, we do 
not believe that the grower is receiv- 
ing ceiling prices. 

Careful preparation of sheep pelts 
undoubtedly increases their value, 
even though they may not be classed 
as shearlings, because pulled wool and 
pickled skins are particularly valuable 
at this time. Shearlings, when they are 
produced, should be sold as such be- 
cause of the great need for them, and 
they should also command a price in 
line with the cost to produce them. 





The National Wool Grower 
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Denver 


CTOBER 1942 was a “record- 

breaker” at the Denver Stock- 
yards. Sheep receipts totaled 866,357 
head, the largest number Denver has 
ever received in any one month during 
its 56 years of operation. This was an 
increase of 104,644 head over October 
1941 receipts. Colorado receipts in- 
creased 80,000 head; Montana, 8,000; 
Wyoming, 12,000; and most other 
states showed small increases. 

Choice fat range lambs at the first 
of the month were bringing $14 and 
rose during the first few days to 
$14.25, declining at the end of the 
week to $13.35 and $13.50. Good and 
choice truck offerings topped the week 
at $13.40, selling later in the week at 
atop of $13.10. Load lots of fat range 
ewes, grading mostly good, sold at 
$4.85 to $5.10, with a few at $5.25. 
Many loads of medium ewes sold at 
$4.25 to $4.65 and some common kinds 
went to killers at $3.80. Feeding lambs 
were in active demand and topped at 
$13. Many good and choice range loads 
brought $12.50 to $12.85. 

During the second week of October 
more than 50 per cent of the salable 
supply consisted of feeding lambs. 
Compared with the first week, fat 
lambs were 25 to 35 cents higher. The 
week’s top on choice Colorado fat 
range lambs was $14.25. The bulk of 
the good and choice range lambs sold 
at $14 to $14.25, but there were many 
loads of good kinds at $13.50 to $13.75. 
Truck lots sold at $13 to $13.50. Strict- 
ly good and choice carlots of range fat 
ewes sold at $5 to $5.25, with others 
at $4 to $4.75. While range feeding 
lambs were numerous, there was a 
fairly good demand. Many loads of 
good and choice range feeders sold at 
$12.50 to $12.85 and a few brought 
$12.90 to $13. Trucked lots of feeders 
bulked at $11 to $12. 

During the third week of October 
fat lambs advanced mostly 25 to 35 
cents. Very few of the killer lambs of- 
fered carried enough finish to grade 
choice. Some choice rangers brought 
$14.40 to $14.65 and some good to 
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choice loads sold at $14 to $14.50. 
Good and choice truck-ins reached 
$13.85, with many at $13.50 to $13.75. 
Load lots of range ewes grading medi- 
um to choice sold at $4.75 to $5.25. 
Strictly good and choice feeding lambs 
went up 25 to 35 cents. Up to $13.35 
was paid and most good to choice 
range loads sold at $12.85 to $13.25. 

The supply during the last week of 
October consisted largely of range 
feeders and ewes, with very few strict- 
ly choice fat lambs. Several loads of 
choice Colorado range lambs topped 
at $14.65, with some at $14.50. Good 
and choice kinds bulked at $13.75 to 
$14.25, with medium to good kinds 
at $13 to $13.50. Good and choice 
trucked-in fat lambs brought $13 to 
$14. Numerous loads of good and 
choice fat range ewes brought $5.40 
and there were many at $4.75 to $5.25. 
Some medium kinds went at $4.25 to 
$4.50 and common loads brought $3.75 
to $3.85. Although there was a liberal 
supply of range feeding lambs, they 
found a ready outlet. Strictly good and 
choice range feeders topped at $13.25, 
while many loads cleared at $12.75 to 
$13.15. Trucked lots of feeders brought 
$10.50 to $12.50. Feeding ewes and 
short-term breeders brought $5 to 
$5.35, while solid-mouth to yearling 


breeders brought $6 to $8 per hundred. 

One remarkably significant fact 
about the Denver market for October 
is that in spite of the extremely heavy 
receipts, choice lambs at the end of 
the month were selling at $14.25, 
which was steady to 10 cents higher 
than prices paid at the beginning of 
the month for like quality. 

Ed. Marsh 





Omaha 


EMAND for sheep and.lambs of all 
descriptions remained broad at 
Omaha during October, and in the face 
of the largest receipts for this time 
of year since 1934, fat lamb prices 
scored net advances of 25 to 75 cents 
during the month. Gains were greatest 
on the natives, which had been dis- 
counted sharply the month before but 
pulled up on a par with westerns as 
their quality improved while that of 
the westerns was deteriorating. 
Evidence of the lack of fat on the 
rangers was found in the fact that 
more than 60 per cent of the lambs 
received from the West during the 
month were in feeder flesh, and went 
back to the country for finishing. On 
a good many days late in the month, 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











1942 1941 
Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter in First 9 Months 14,980,239 13,447,457 
Week Ended: Oct. 31 Nov. 1 
Slaughter at 27 Centers..................... ik ere 427,074 316,988 
Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 
Good and Choice ............ PSS UNTO teh PI ee $14.62 $11.80 
Wines a ns oe i. 13.83 10.96 
New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
Chimie, SD an as 2 28.00 21.00 
<A a. 27.75 20.20 
Commercial, all weights.........................------------- 25.00 18.60 
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no choice westerns were available, and 
at the close, toppy grades were being 
quoted to $14.40, though nothing was 
actually selling much above $14 at that 
time. Replacing the grass-fat stock in 
the trade were more natives and the 
early arrivals of fed lambs. 

It is worthy of note that the month’s 
fat lamb prices were the highest for 
any October since 1925. Supporting in- 
fluences in the trade included increased 
use of lamb in Army menus, scarcity of 
some other meats, particularly pork, 
and the broad outlet for wool and 
pelts, which sold at or very close to 
ceiling prices all month. 

More feeder lambs were taken back 
to the country last month than during 
any other October since 1937. In- 
creases in available supplies over other 
recent years, plus the fact that lambs 
were being bought strictly for feedlot 
use rather than to clean up cornfields, 
allowed prices to settle back 25 to 35 
cents during the period in the face 
of the fat lamb advance. With pros- 
pects generally good for winter fat 
lamb prices, many corn belt stockmen 
still clamoring for supplies, and a de- 
finite indication that supplies are 
tapering off, a good outlet for feeding 
stock the balance of the season seems 
certain. 

Ewes made up an unusually liberal 
share of the October supply. Many of 
them were of killer quality—that is, 
either fat, or of the agey canner type, 
but there was also an unusually good 
showing of younger ewes suitable for 
the breeder trade. Local interests saw 
in this run of young ewes a rather 
positive indication that some reduc- 
tion was being made in range flocks. 


Fat ewes, at $5.25 and down, closed 
a shade easier for the month. Prices 
on breeding stock showed the usual 
wide range, according to age and qual- 
ity. Some yearling ewes sold as high 
as $10@11, there were 2- and 3- 
year-olds at $8@9, and solid-mouth- 
ed ewes brought $6.25 to $7, with 
short-term breeders mainly under $6, 
or in other words, at just a small 
premium over their value as killing 
stock. Not many yearling wethers 
showed up. A few bunches in killer 
flesh sold up to $12.10, while feeder 
grades went back to the country at 
$10@11. 

Byron Demorest 





Chicago 
REPORT from Washington that 
lamb meat would be included in 
lend-lease shipments hereafter was ac- 
cepted by the trade optimistically and 
has already proved a substantial prop 
under the dressed market. 

Early in October there was a glut in 
the trade at eastern distributing cen- 
ters but this quickly disappeared when 
purchases were started on foreign ac- 
count. At the first of November the 
dressed market was in a strong posi- 
tion with good and choice lambs quot- 
ed at Chicago at $24 to $27 and a 
$30 top at New York and $31 at Phila- 
delphia. A year ago sales ranged from 
$17.50 to $20. Demand has been par- 
ticularly strong for the lower grades 
of lamb and mutton, both of which 
have advanced $1 from the early 
October level. 

The impression prevails in local 
trade circles that the supply available 
for slaughter in November will de- 
crease some and good prices will con- 
tinue for well-finished lambs. The 
heavy marketing in October is said to 
have absorbed many lambs that nor- 
mally would have come later. At the 
close of October lambs of good quality 
were selling $3 higher than a year ago, 
which has created a much stronger in- 
quiry for feeders. 

Not many feeder lambs have been 
available during the past month. A 
limited number of sorts out of rangers 
sold at $11 to $13. Although feeder 
prices are much higher than a year 
ago, demand from midwest farmers is 
very insistent and reports from reliable 
sources indicate that the farm feed 
supply will be fully as large as last 
year but it is claimed the number fed 
in the West will be considerably smal- 
ler. 

During the month of October re- 
ceipts of sheep at Chicago totaled 
256,000 compared with 161,000 in 
October last year and 168,000 in 1940. 
The increase of practically 100,000 this 
year was attributed mainly to the bet- 
ter market conditions and the higher 
prices paid for both lambs and wool. 
It was the largest October supply since 
1936 when 311,000 arrived. Most of 
the receipts came direct to packers 
who contracted for the bulk of the 
range lambs in western concentration 
points. The general quality of the lambs 
was good, a result of good rangé con- 
ditions during most of the grazing 


season. 






The supply was marketed in a way 
that pretty well fit the demand and 
there was no period of violent flucty. 
ations in the market during the month 
The flow of receipts was regular anj 
the demand was broad enough to tak 
the offerings readily. The month stay. 
ed out with best western lambs gel}. 
ing at $14.45, but they soon declingj 
sharply to $13.65 because of lowe 
prices paid for the dressed product at 
eastern points. This depression was 
soon recovered however, and by the 
middle of the month choice westerm 
lambs sold up to $15.10, the top fo 
the month. A large percentage of the 
good lambs sold late in the month a 
$14.25 to $14.85 with the average for 
the month at $14, which was about 
the same as in September and $2 
higher than in February and March, 
Liberal receipts late in the month in- 
dicated that ranchmen were inclined 
to liquidate before cold weather. The 
October top was the highest for the 
month since 1925. 

A moderate supply of ewes arrived 
during the month and prices held 
steady at $5 to $6 for the bulk. Buyers 
were on the alert for breeding ewes 
with good mouths. At the best time a 
few small lots brought $6.10 but a 
large percentage of the ewes sold dur- 
ing the month at $5.50 to $6. Year- 
lings also arrived in limited quantities 
but met with a strong demand and 
sold largely at $11 to $12.50 with 
some at $13.10. 

A feature of the lamb trade during 
the month was the sale of several lots 
of shorn lambs with Number 1 and 
Number 2 pelts at $14 to $14.65. There 
is an active demand for these pelts to 
make coats for aviators. 

The slaughter of sheep continues 
the heaviest on record with demand 
strong for the product. Increasing 
quantities of dressed lamb and mutton 
are being taken in the Army ration. 
In recent weeks the slaughter at 27 
market points has been running 40 
per cent larger than a year ago. 

Since the ceiling was put on meats, 
livestock of all kinds have sold at a 
sharply higher level. The average price 
of beef cattle is highest since 1919. 
Hogs, at the best time in October, 
reached the highest in 22 years. Lambs 
sold highest since 1929. Ceiling prices 
have resulted in considerable irregu- 
larity in distribution, with the high- 
ceiling chaps getting most of the sup- 
ply and others going short. 

Frank E. Moore. 
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St. Josegh 


HEEP receipts for October were 

around 130,800 compared with 

134,988 in September and 93,706 in 
October a year ago. 

Of the month’s total about 71,500 
came from the West and Southwest, 
and the balance from native territory. 

The lamb market held about steady 
the first half of the month, but the 
latter half prices strengthened and 
dosing values were 50@75_ cents 
higher than at the close of September. 
On late days best natives sold at 
$14.25, Texas $14 and Colorados $14.- 
%, with strictly choice grades quoted 
up to $14.50. Feeding lambs were not 
plentiful during the month, and sales 
were largely $12.50@13. Yearlings 
were freely marketed throughout the 
month and prices show about the 
same upturn as lambs. During the last 
ten days most offerings sold $12@12.- 
50, with less desirable kinds $11@11.- 
50. Killing ewes are strong to 25 cents 
higher for the month, better kinds 
of natives selling $5@5.50 with a few 
up to $5.75. Texas ewes sold up to 
$5.50 on the close, and Colorados 
brought $5.75. 


Ogden 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs last 

month at Ogden totaled 115,249 
head, which was an increase of 8,240 
over the total yarded during October 
last year. For the first ten months of 
this year receipts totaled 1,903,431, as 
compared to 1,718,282 for the same 
period a year ago, or an increase of 
185,149. Approximately one third of 
all October lamb receipts this year and 
last were sold and weighed. Over half 
the total receipts for the year were 
sold at Ogden, the remainder of those 
yarded being largely through transit 
shipments. 

Straight carloads of market fat 
lambs were scarce through most of 
October. A few just good loads brought 
$13@13.25, and a few cars of good 
to choice 90- to 105-pound Idahos 
cleared at $13.50. 

Trucked-in lots of fat lambs were 
taken during the month at anywhere 
from $11.50 to $13, with the bulk at 
$12@12.75. A few loads of mixed fats 
and feeders from Idaho brought $12.50 
@12.85. 


H. H. Madden 
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“MY BOSS IS A 
NEW MAN SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO FINER-FLAVORED 
MORNING MILK!” 









+ Tastes Better 


* Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 





FORTIFY YOUR FLOCK 
WITH FUL-0-PEP 





Concentrated Spring Range* 
in Ful-O-Pep furnishes 
many healthful benefits 

of fresh spring pasture 






WINTER GRAZING often fails to supply many of the 
essential vitamins that breeding ewes need. This fact is 
brought out clearly in a range feeding test conducted last 
winter with a large flock of ewes. Half the flock received 
an ordinary high-protein range feed, while the other half 
was fed a ration fortified with the same vitamin combina- 
tion found in Concentrated Spring Range, the amazing 
new ingredient that is contained in Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes. The ewes that were fed the vitamin-rich 
feed averaged over 25% more lambs at lambing time! In 
addition, the lambs were stronger, and the ewes had 
more milk for them. 

THIS WINTER, condition your flock on FUL-O-PEP 
RANGE BREEDER CUBES. This feed supplies an amaz- 
ing variety of carbohydrate, protein, mineral and vitamin 
sources to furnish heat and energy...to build a big *Reg. U.S. 
lamb crop and a heavy wool clip. Order your supply to- pat. Of. 
day. For more details write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. K-72, Chicago, Ill. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Management $4.00 Plants 5.00 
campers Sirates Dainty oe 4.50 Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 


Range and Pasture. d 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00  Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 


- FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Feeder lambs in carload lots sold 4 
ee a $12@12.65. Trucked-in feeders cleared 
at $10.50@11.75. Carloads of fat ews) 
sold up to $5, with the bulk of sales 
at $4.25 to $4.75, and plain king | 2 
down to $3.50 in small lots. Feede say 


KLIN\=* Franxun Wage for this FREE 


injury 
ewes brought mostly $4@4.25 fo . 

— 1 aad = such 4 
a7 VACCINES ter "8 Sheep Booklet \S several loads. One car of short-te I: 
sod SUPPLIES N a \ , rm § and 

Protect Your Flock from a > ag Helpful data on the \ breeding ewes sold at $4.75. made ‘ 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA me ia prevention of diseases. = Feeding lambs comprised one third § ‘Me#" 
gy ges a < ‘meen Sel Dozensofdependable  \ : noranc 
FRANKLIN BAGTERINS B SEMEN icems for care of Sheep. | of the October run at Ogden, with 33,- Fen 
DRENCH POWDER mee A pecul willing te 000 head being shipped out to various othe 
NO-DRAW DRENCH ; feedlot destinations. to our 

TETRA CAPSULES f es A survey made in the upper Snake § the sh 

a er ead PGS Be Serum COMPANY / & River and south central Idaho lamb J cise @ 
VACCINE A mLLIA . “tae cote | £ feeding districts shows a total of 282. | matte 
toe anaeces A 000 lambs on feed this year, as com-} ™*# 


pared to 385,000 last year, or a de- 
crease of 27 per cent. 
R. C. Albright 


eat Board Corrects |... 
Radio Stars Dear 











eres, OPY of letter sent to Fibber McGee | We 
and Molly, Bob Hope, Bob Burns, | % °% 
Pee Red Skelton, and Al Jolson: at 


Chicago, October 22, 1942 

During and immediately following the a 
last war, the effect of meatless days prov- Thi 
ed definitely harmful to the nation’s live- } Prog? 
stock and meat industry as well as to | ‘andl 
the consuming public. 

With this experience in mind, Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard has 
stated that the United States Government 
positively will not recommend meatless Nt 
days during the present emergency. ei 

Therefore, it is far from encouraging to 


America 
a LJ 
1S Shooting hear reference on your program to “meat- 
less days,” especially in view of the fact 
> o / that the government and the industry are Idah 
more au Talking La: working together for a solution of the 
eee 


meat problem and have definitely decid- | lein, 


ed to avoid meatless days. The industry } Dire 
is cooperating wholeheartedly with the B 





Copper is going into shells and not into + wm | _wire. 
That means new lines can’t be built to handle the biggest in ¥ Nee 9 
volume of calls in history. You can help by not making government’s “share-the-meat” program 


i ‘ ; , | New 
. lis and being - brief under which every person will receive 2% 
a poune of sist per wenk . 
; Widespread adoption of meatless days | cam 
Your telephone is a war weapon—Use it thoughtfully again can easily work havoc with a great | gtri) 
industry. Will you, therefore, please avoid in 
‘ g; 
: . any reference to meatless days in future 
ie a States Telephone and Telegraph Co salle aatak? mer 
Very truly yours, had 


National Live Stock and Meat Board | nes: 
R. C. Pollock, General Manager | For 


~ o r tT h S$ a | t L a k e The following are three of the replies | she 





to Mr. Pollock’s letter. she 
THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVESTOCK MARKET Needham, —_ a Brorby, Inc. the 

ver n 
Why not market your livestock thru bonded Commission Firms who have 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago con 
experienced salesmen to secure you the Top Dollar for your catHe, hogs and October 26, 1942 I 
sheep thru competitive bidding? Dear Mr. Pollock: _ 
For the best of service bill your shipments to Feed at North Salt Lake. Our We have sent a copy of your letter o 


d d niaht | et October 22 to our Hollywood office, and § tic; 
SY SNS MG CIOWS GTO Grwys TOSGy 10 SEFVS YOU. have asked them to avoid references to 


‘ : : : oe te 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards | meatless days” in scripts for the Fibber | 


McGee and Molly program. the 


Sincerely yours, 
North Salt Lake, Utah | cdi ted Le tend 
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Lord & Thomas 
Advertising 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
October 23, 1942 
Dear Mr. Pollock: 
Naturally, it is not our wish to cause 
to any great American industry 
guch as the livestock and meat industry, 
and I am sure that whatever mention was 
made on the Bob Hope program regarding 
“Meatless Days” was done in complete ig- 
norance of the facts outlined in your letter, 
Iam passing a copy of your letter along 
to the writers of the Bob Hope show and 
to our Hollywood office, which produces 
the show. I am sure that they will exer- 
cise all reasonable care to see that this 
matter is given attention. 
Thank you for calling it to our attention. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. H. Schwartz 





Sherman & Marquette, Inc. 
Advertising 
’ 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
October 26, 1942 
Dear Mr. Pollock: 

We acknowledge your letter of October 
22, concerning our Al Jolson program, and 
appreciate your frank comments pertaining 
to that part of the program where refer- 
ence was made to “meatless days.” 

This letter is being forwarded to our 
Program Director in New York for further 
handling. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Kelso M. Taeger 





New Regional Grazier 


E appointment of Kelso P. New- 

man as Regional Grazier of the 
Idaho Region, to succeed Eckart Stab- 
lein, deceased, has been announced by 
Director of Grazing, R. H. Rutledge. 

Born on a ranch in Oregon, Mr. 
Newman knows the working side of 
the livestock business. He has tended 
camp, driven freight teams, run pack 
strings, worked in lambing and shear- 
ing, and on the range winter and sum- 
mer for many years. Mr. Newman has 
had extended experience in the busi- 
ness end of livestock handling also. 
For many years on his own he has run 
sheep, fed sheep, and bought and sold 
sheep. Mr. Newman went to work for 
the Grazing Service in 1937 and has 
come up from the bottom. 

Mr. Rutledge states, “I am sure that 
Kay Newman will give a good, prac- 
tical, business-like administration of 
the range, with the full cooperation of 
the stockmen.” 
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WELL SPEND THE WINTER 
INSIDE A SHEEP ! 


e That last worming before sheep go into 
winter quarters is an important one. A 
remedy that is effective against only two 
or three worm species is not satisfactory. 


Worm with PTZ, our phenothiazine worm 
remedy. PTZ is effective against six spe- 
cies, including stomach worms and the 
nodular worms that often do so much dam- 
age in winter. 

Use either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench. 
Both forms assure an accurate, efficient 
dose— accuracy is highly important in 
worming sheep. Get PTZ now—use accord- 
ing to directions on the package. See your 
Dr. Hess Dealer or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 








VICTORY REQUIRES SHEEP 
FREE OF NODULAR WORMS 


Sheepmen are called on to produce two vital necessities of war .. . high quality Mase gow 
pelts and sheep intestines free of nodules. Neither of these can be adequately produced with 
sheep infested with nodular worms—one of the most destructive parasites of sheep. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Recommends 
Phenothiazine 


The only known drug that will kill and remove nodular worms from sheep. It is important to 
treat your flock with Phenothiazine this fall and winter. Government authorities urge these 
treatments to make possible the necessary production of good “‘shearling’”’ pelts and sutures for 
wartime needs. 





Greever’s Phenothiazine 
is available in three forms to meet every need: 
The suspension or drench, 1214 gram bolus, and powder. 











ASK your dealer for Greever’s Phenothiazine or write us direct. You will find 


our prices consistently low and the quality of our products unsurpassed. 
GREEVER’S 
BUY BONDS Chilhowie, Va. BUY STAMPS 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livesteck in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 

Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY : 

50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 160 cars cattle; ny pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and racks, 
Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10. Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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QA outed 
.._|_ BIG GATES ON Ta} LITTLE |HINGES | 
JOE BUSH 7 PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
| l dr} it a 
AS) (a CT 7 =~ te wlll Me, leads, 


OE BUSH says this is the day after the day before, which 
was election day, a day on which the American people— 
anyway a remnant of them—went to the polls to cast their 
vote. Joe and me read in the papers where the President 
took time out of his job as commander-in-chief of the Army 
and Navy to cast his vote, but many whose jobs are far 
more important than those of the President did not have 
the time to vote. The “slough game” in the card room back 
of the lobby was of far more importance. But like Joe Bush 
says, on the day after election, while the cards are being 
shuffled for another deal, they will find time to pass judg- 
ment on the war, say what they would do if they lived 
in Germany and Hitler were to interfere with their voting 
privilege, their right to worship God in their own way or 
try to in any way shape their lives—they would show him 
where to head in at. ‘““Where they can vote, they will not; 
where they cannot, there they would.” 


Today there are many who feel “elated”’ because they 
have been elected, and they have every right to feel 
“elated.”” And we hope, Joe and me, that in the office to 
which they have been elected they will prove their worth 
to the people who elected them. The day before the election, 
they were the candidates of a political party; today, the 
day after the election, they are the officers in charge of the 
affairs of the nation and all its political subdivisions. Our 
hope is that they just prove worthy of the charge the 
people have given into their hands. 


No matter what they do, some there are who will not 
approve. Some folks do not approve even of themselves. 
Paul, the Gentleman from Damascus, said, (Romans 7-19) 
“The good that I would I do not, but the evil which I 
would not, that I do.” Then also we read—Luke 18—of 
two who went into the temple to pray, one a Pharisee and 
the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus: 
“T thank thee, Lord, that I am not as other men, even as 
this publican. I fast twice a week, I give tithes of all that 
I possess.”” He was approving of himself in the presence 
of the Lord, giving himself a pat on the back, while the 
publican (Luke 19-13), “standing afar off, would not so 
much as lift his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me, a sinner.” The publican 
knew himself and so did not approve, but the Man of Gali- 
lee, who tells the story, justified the publican rather than 
the Pharisee. 


Joe Bush says seems like no matter what we do,.or 
where we are, or where we go, whether we pray or if we 
don’t, there are some folks who just will not approve. We 
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may find our work in shop or mill or mine, or on the ange 
where men keep their flocks and herds, or in the offices 
where industry hives its many workers, or in the banks— 
no matter, there are folks who ) just will not approve. 


No matter who she is, the ¢ girl we will to marry, or 
the boy friend, some will not approve. No matter where 
we would build our home, in city, town or country, in a 
valley or on a mountain, on the flat land of some great 
prairie state, or on a river bottom that lays its green trail 
through the heart of some great desert—whether the 
home be of stone or brick or built with logs, to those who 
live there, it may be “Home Sweet Home,’’—there will 
be folks who just won’t approve. 


So it all winds up, like Joe Bush says, just be yourself, 
get the girl you want to marry or the man, build your home 
of what you will and where, make your prayers to God 
in such a church as you select or make them as did the 
Man of Galilee, out yonder on the desert. Love mercy, deal 
justly with your neighbor, walk humbly with your God 
and bathe your senses in forgetfulness. 
ing” and nature’s soft nurse will weigh your eyelids down 
and bathe your senses in forgetfulness. 

Joe Bush says seems like it was just the other day 
when farmers and ranchers were advised to have their 
livestock (the female of the species) practice birth control. 
Now we are told to have them do their best and increase 
production, as food will win the war. Joe Bush says he 
would agree with that if he knew some way to get Hitler 
to eat in the restaurant where he eats. Joe Bush says that 
Hitler would either go broke because of the price, or starve 
because of the small portion. Joe says he read once of 
when, on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, the Lord fed 
thousands on three loaves and five little fishes and Mark 
called that a miracle. I wonder what Mark would have said 
could he have seen a drugstore lunch counter cook do his 
stuff with one loaf of bread and a little tuna. 


Before we write another Big Gates on Little Hinges 
column, Thanksgiving will have come and gone. There will 
be many vacant chairs in the homes of the American 
people this Thanksgiving Day, and maybe like Joe Bush 
says, Thanksgiving will be more a day of prayer than a 
feast day; a day of prayer when the prayers of the home 
folks will, by the grace of God, find their way to the army 
camps, the battle fields, the ships at sea and in the air— 
wherever the boys of the American homes find service to 
their flag and country. 


= 


Peter Spraynozzle. 
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‘Apoplery” in Feeder 
Lambs 


T IS disconcerting to find fine fat 
lambs dead of “apoplexy” near to 
the end of the finishing period. Feeders 
in Ohio sections seem to absorb the 
losses they have to take in getting 
the animals on feed in the beginning, 
but absorbing losses of near-finished 
lambs just ready to be cashed in is 
attended with quite some groaning. 

I do not winter-feed lambs, only 
fatten out the native lambs we raise 
from a flock of 250 ewes. Nevertheless 
handling native lambs is a kinda tough 
proposition—to get them on feed and 
to keep them eating safely and steadily 
enough to get them fat. Range lamb 
feeders have testified to that! They 
go right on testifying to it 100 per 
cent in recent years by never tetching 
native lambs! 

Of course that very situation would 
put a man like me on the spot, for I 
must finish my own lambs, for want 
of a feeder buyer. Then having winter- 
ed a flock of ewes: for many years 
gives a man chances for observation 
in feeding “‘quirks.’’ Whenever I write 
or whenever I debate I function more 
in the way of a stagehand who clears 
the floor for the real decorators. When 
it comes to a sheep argument I am 
known for a sheep stagehand with a 
disposition to strip the space behind 
the footlights with an awful hand. 

If I write with levity of “apoplexy” 
the avthorities can not unchurch me 
because I have been pretty well un- 
churched already. If I have been known 
to put a ? or an! after this word “‘apo- 
plexy” it would indicate my views of 
the word and of the diagnosis, in fact 
of the entire conception, if in fact it is 
a conception. It could easily be a 
misconception! 

In fact I would put “apoplexy” in 
the same bag of terms in which we 
find “septicemia” and “cornstalk di- 
sease.” All three might be termed 
words that farmers and “authorities” 
continue to use until they can get their 
wind, until they can get wind to run 
fast enough to catch up with “septi- 
cemia,” “cornstalk disease” and ‘‘apo- 
plexy”’! 

I know what it is to look down on a 
suddenly dead lamb and wonder 
whatinheck killed him. I know what it 
is to look down on several that died 
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in one night and wonder whatinheck 
killed them! The vet and the experi- 
ment station and the animal disease 
lab are suitable men to go see, but 
you yourself are nearer the trouble 
than any of them. Whatever it is 
happened “right under your nose.” 
But this story will get too long! I 
promised only to clear the stage. I 
don’t presume to “say anything.” 

Our state experiment station now 
finds that the feeding of molasses 
either in the feed or in the empty 
troughs will noticeably lessen ‘“apo- 
plexy”’ deaths. Could it be a possibility 
that the molasses merely obliterated 
objectionable tangs in the feed, that 
the molasses merely sweetened a 
trough so that slightly objectionable 
feed was taken better and more uni- 
formly? 

After a rain a band of native lambs 
may come up from the fields to the 
very same troughs and to the very 
same feed and not eat “right,’’ because 
of some odor the dampness has 
brought out of the troughs them- 
selves—and if a lamb breaks over and 
does eat he gets all the fill he cares 
to take because the others aren’t eat- 
ing. He may then get the “apoplexy” 
(?). 

When a new delivery of corn ar- 
rives there often is, iz, IZ, a noticeable 
standing back and a good chance for 
a few robust lambs to get the “apo- 
plexy.” A different crib of corn or a 
different corner of the same crib may 
have a different odor or tang because 
of weather. exposure or rats or what- 
not. It may look the same to a feeder 
and smell far different to the lambs! 

A feeder says to me: “I throw down 
all my silage myself, for if a “hand” 
throws it down and gets in some mold, 
why the very next morning lambs will 
be dead!’ He accepts it offhand that 
the mold kills the lamb. It may, I don’t 
know, but it could be otherwise. It 
could be’ that the mold stood so many 
lambs back from the feed that the 
lambs that died of “apoplexy” got too 
much feed, not mold, because it was 
left by the others. 


As soon as it can be demonstrated 
that molasses lessens “apoplexy” I 
think other palatable feeds should be 
tried in checks along with the molas- 
ses. Our own critters like linseed oil- 
meal and we find it a useful medium 
for covering up slight tangs in corn 
for our native lambs. Our ewes will 


not eat weevily wheat even after re- 
cleaning—but incorporate some lin- 
seed oilmeal and down goes the wheat 
and the troughs get licked! 

Therefore, to feeders and to profes- 
sors who can get their eyes off the 
crystal, to feeders and to professors 
who are willing to banish from the 
catechism this term “apoplexy,” we 
suggest a godly worship of palatability 
in lamb rations. We buy all our shelled 
corn, all from the very same elevator, 
all may look alike—but say, nixie! We 
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Magnetic dips 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


Stauffer offers two dips for the complete 
control of lice and ticks on sheep and goats. 


"MAGNETIC" DIP SULPHUR 


Where lice are your only problem it is 
more economical to use “Magnetic” Dip Sul- 
phur. This specially prepared dip sulphur 
contains not less than 95% pure sulphur of 
extremely fine particle size which insures 
greater effective penetration and coverage. 
It comes ready to use ... simply add 10 
pounds to 100 gallons of water, as it wets 
quickly even in hard water. 


"MAGNETIC" ROTENONE-SULPHUR DIP 

We recommend “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sul- 
phur Dip where control of the sheep tick 
is your chief worry. In “Magnetic” Ro- 
tenone-Sulphur Dip, the proper amount of 
Rotenone has been thoroughly mixed with 
Sulphur of the same fine particle size as 
in “Magnetic” Dip Sulphur. Sheep_treated 
with “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sulphur Dip pro- 
duce more and better wool and command a 
better market. 


Both dips come packed in convenient 25- 
pound paper bags. See your local Stauffer 
Dealer or write to our nearest office for 
further information and prices. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


YORK . SAN FRANCISCO 
FREEPORT TEXAS 


NEW 
CHICAGO 




















PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 











“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE” 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


] 1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 

_Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 


AHLANDER CTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 

















A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 

















ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 
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never have blamed the defect of any 
given shipment for killing lambs per 
se, but such corn has killed lambs for 
us by suddenly causing so many lambs 
to eat indifferently that other robust 
appetites took a damaging fill, got a 
glut, got “apoplexy” (?). 

The lamb finishers in these parts 
make a heavy beat of it. The feed 
bunks are always more or less “clut- 
tered” and jammed together. When 
the boss has fed the lambs he is likely 
to tear at some job like shelling corn, 
throwing down hay, spring plowing or 
even drive off scouting more feed. 
There is a lot of lamb feeding under 
lights and then a hurry to breakfast 
or to supper. None of these operations 
allow sufficient time and inclination *o 
see just what is going on at the very 
end of the lambs’ noses! And a lamb’s 
nose, boys, iz a considerable nose to 
deal with! 

G. P. Williams, Radnor, O. 





Better Production From 
Shortgrass Ranges 


(Continued from page 9) 


age density and production are at a 
much higher figure than prevailed on 
the average through 1937 to 1941. 
During the last season of the test, 
1941, the moderately grazed pasture 
was stocked at the rate of 0.56 acre 
per sheep-month. Based on forage con- 
ditions that year, it appears that for 
an 8-month season, beginning in 
March, an average of about 0.56 to 
perhaps 0.6 acre per month of such 
shortgrass range will provide adequate 
forage for satisfactory development of 
adry yearling ewe and will avoid dam- 
age to the range provided the total 
area is grazed uniformly. The applica- 
tion of this tentative stocking figure 
is, of course, limited to similar ranges 
comparable to the experimental area 
of which there is a large acreage in 
eastern Montana. Unfortunately, sheep 
were not available in 1942 for further 
testing of this preliminary conclusion. 
If the range forage continues to im- 
prove above the level of 1941, or above 
the predrought level, this acreage esti- 
mate may be revised downward ac- 
cordingly. Regardless of whether 0.56 
acre represents exactly the proper 
acreage allowance per sheep-month on 
the moderately grazed pasture, it is 


clear that this provides a better bal. 
ance between satisfactory sheep gaing 
and welfare of such a range than eithe, 
the heavy or light rates of stocking 
used in this test. 


Conclusions 


Results of this experiment demon- 
strate the tremendous fluctuation jp 
forage production due to (1) drought 
followed by favorable seasons, and (2) 
different intensities of grazing by 
sheep. Also, that conservative grazing 
increases sheep gains, reduces damage 
to the range, and accelerates recovery 
after a severe drought. It is clearly 
evident that the handicap of drought 
must be minimized by avoiding too 
heavy grazing before range livestock 
operations can be placed on a stable 
basis. Even during favorable years, 
heavy grazing by sheep at the rate 
practiced on the smallest pasture re- 
sulted in cumulative and severe range 
deterioration, while conservatively 
grazed areas recovered rapidly. 

The present need for increased mar- 
keting to meet wartime production 
goals, coupled with prevailing high 
prices, provides most favorable con- 
ditions for the sale of surplus sheep 
where ranges are now so heavily stock- 


ed as to cause damage and to reduce 
weight gains. It should be remembered 
that a severe drought has occurred in 
the Northern Great Plains at irregular 
intervals but on an average of five to 
seven years since records were begun 
in 1878. No one can foretell when the 
next drought may strike. When it 
does; 
very low prices—will be necessary on 


heavy liquidation—possibly at 


ranges that are stocked too heavily. 
Those whose ranges are stocked con- 
servatively will be able to make neces- 
sary adjustments with less sacrifice 
and the range will recover more rapid- 
ly than where too heavy stocking has 
been the rule. It will be unfortunate, 
indeed, if ranges are stocked so heavily 
that meat and wool production is re- 
duced and range production impaired 
by one third, as was the case under 
heavy grazing in this experiment. 





Be a Lender . . . not a Spender! 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 



















SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
best milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 

i inerevure and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transférs 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
ued for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
rogeny record and have as members the leading 
Bate and Fee agencies in the U. 8S. 

T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pre. mealies L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; ao 
H. King, Laramie, Wyo Secre’ 
ore, Dr. Fredric 8. Hultz,” “i607 Sheriden 
St, Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. V. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
raska ; M. H. Karker, Barrington, eH 
P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Oregon; Col. E. B. Wea- 
therly, Cochran, Georgia; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Mrs. P. F. Fuller, Roswell, New Mexieo; 
Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; John Lamp- 
man, Butte, Montana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 








Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 

THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 





American bred Rambouillets are 


dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 

For history of the breed, list of 

— rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 

dress the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


President Vice-President 
V. I. PIERCE W. S. HANSEN 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 
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The Taxon Freight Gills 


‘Becember | 


URING the month of August we 

were advised that the proposed 
transportation tax of 5 per cent would 
not be enacted into the law. That was 
the last we heard of a transportation 
tax. Therefore, we were greatly sur- 
prised to learn that under Section 
3475 of the “Revenue Act of 1942” 
which was approved October 21, 1942, 
transportation tax of 3 per centum was 
made law to become effective on the 
first day of the first month which be- 
gins more than 30 days after the date 
of enactment, which will be December 
1, 1942. Said tax will apply to trans- 
portation for hire of property by rail, 
motor vehicle, water, or air, between 
all points in the United States, on all 
traffic except coal, on which the tax 
shall be 4 cents per net ton. 

Our principals can avoid this tax, 
and we recommend that they do, by 
prepaying the freight charges on their 
shipments which may move prior to 
December 1, 1942, but which will not 
arrive at destination prior to said 
date. As we interpret the law, the date 
of payment of the charges will govern. 
For example, on shipment originating 
November 20 which will not arrive at 
destination until December 1 or there- 
after, the tax would apply if such ship- 
ment moved collect and the charges 
were collected on or after December 
1. However, if the freight charges are 
prepaid on November 30 then the tax 
of 3 per cent does not attach. 

We also recommend that our prin- 
cipals move all shipments possible 
prior to December 1, 1942. 

The enactment of this law thorough- 
ly illustrates the fact that the right 
hand of our government does not know 
what the left hand is doing. Strenuous 
efforts have been and are being made 
by some departments of the govern- 
ment to avoid inflation, yet other de- 
partments enact laws such as this 
which can only result in inflation. 


Chas. E. Blaine 





MAKE EVERY MARKET-DAY 
BOND-DAY! 


For our fighting men, for our country’s future 
and for freedom we must meet and beat our War 
Bond quota and keep on doing it. 

Pick up your War Bonds and Stamps on your 
second stop in town .. . right after you've sold your 
eggs, milk, poultry, stock or grain. No investment 
is too small and no investment is too large .. . 
the important thing is to buy every time you sell! 





DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD ASS'N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 














SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market-top 
of the day.’”’ Shropshires produce quar- 
ter to three-eighths blood combing wool, 
always salable. They are most beauti- 
ful of the breeds. More than 10,700 mem- 
bers are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 

reed 





profits, b 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 
ers. 

No Membership Fee 
President.................... Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres..........R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer_....................Mrs. F. J. Moline 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk ramg are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


Firgt Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
alifornia 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directore—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, elo O.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore. 


For ag of the ag List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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AUXILUARY 


Auxiliary Pouring War 


— as usual” is a slogan 
that must be pigeon-holed until 
after the war is won. This applies to 
our auxiliary activities but we by no 
means intend to disband for the dura- 
tion. It has taken years of effort on 
the part of diligent leaders to organize 
the auxiliary to its present strength 
and it would be folly to allow the or- 
ganization to slip into oblivion at this 
time. 

“What can we do?” is the question. 
The answer is simple. Many of us will 
be called on to aid the Red Cross with 
its manifold duties. Many of our chap- 
ters had been contributing work to 
the Red Cross long before Pearl Har- 
bor and will continue to do so. Then 
there is the USO to which we can 
offer aid. One chapter (Salt Lake) has 
been donating cookies at specified 
times to help cheer the boys on their 
off-duty hours. In connection with this 
aid, it is requested by our National 
President, Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, 
that a record be kept of all items knit, 
sewn, hours spent in wrapping band- 
ages, etc., dozens of cookies, etc., con- 
tributed, in order that a report may 
be made at the close of the year show- 
ing what we, as an auxiliary, have con- 
tributed to the war effort. 

There are two problems confronting 
us that come to my mind at this time 
and as Promotion Chairwoman for the 
National Auxiliary I would ask that 
we give some thought to counteracting 
the adverse publicity that wool and 
lamb (as part of the meat industry) 
will receive during the war. 

During the last world war the “‘meat- 
less-days” idea was originated in order 
to conserve meat. It may have been 
all right at the time but the harm done 
to the livestock and meat industries 
as a result can not be measured in 
dollars and cents alone. The psycho- 
logical effect gradually caused people 
to believe meat was not a necessity in 
the diet. At the close of the war the 
consumption of meat was very low at 
a time when meat was plentiful. 

The American Meat Institute, 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
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tion and other livestock organizations 
spent thousands of dollars in research 
to determine the value of meat in the 
diet. The results of this research prov- 
ed beyond any doubt the necessity of 
meat in the diet, and these findings 
have been widely publicized during the 
last few years to the tune of many 
more thousands of dollars. 


The Food Requirements Committee, 
of which Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard is chairman is not recom- 
mending a uniform national meatless 
day, but is asking packers, butchers, 
restaurateurs, hotel keepers and 
others to help in putting over the 
Share-the-Meat campaign, which calls 
on civilians over 12 years of age to 
limit their weekly consumption of beef, 
pork, veal, mutton and lamb to 2% 
pounds but does not restrict the use 
of variety meats made from heads, 
feet, tails and liver, heart, kidney, 
sweetbread, and tripe, and poultry and 
fish. The Food Requirements Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that “if the 
meatless day should be successful, it 





RED CROSS, CHAIRWOMEN, 
ATTENTION! 


Please keep a record of the fol- 
lowing: 

Number of garments knitted since 
January |, 1942. 

Amount of Red Cross 
hours since January |, 1942. 

Hours spent in First Aid classes 
and Hospital work. 

Other work. 

This information will be called for 
before the end of the year in order 
that a detailed report may be made 
of the auxiliary's contribution to the 
war effort. 


sewing 











would result in cutting the consump- 
tion of householders who are now 
eating below the sharing level” or 214 
pounds per week for each member of 
the family over 12 years old. 


We, of course, must concur in and 
support this program, as we don’t be- 
lieve there will be an excess of meat 
during this war, with the large require- 
ments of our armed forces and the 
lend-lease program. However, we do 
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believe that with increased use of 
poultry and fish a system can be work. 
ed out whereby civilians will have 
enough meat and at the same time it 
won't be necessary to counteract the 
valuable advertising and publicity of 
meat so helpful to our industry by 
instituting meatless days in any lo 
cality. 

The other problem confronting us 
is that of keeping before the consumer 
the fact that American-grown wool js 
second to none. Here, again, the psy. 
chological effect of the present set-up, 
whereby it is almost impossible for 
our manufacturers to manufacture 10) 
per cent woolen materials on account 
of the small amount of new wool al- 
lotted by the War Production Board 
for civilian use while imports of 100 
per cent virgin wool are flooding the 
markets, is to create a false impression 
in the minds of American women that 
our fabrics of wool are inferior to im- 
ported fabrics. 


Ever since I can remember I have 
had the mistaken impression that any- 
thing bearing the label “imported” 
must be superior just by virtue of such 
a label. Now, this idea is so old-fash- 
ioned as to be ridiculous. I am only 
one of millions who have suffered un- 
der this delusion. It has taken years 
of intense research and publicity on 
the part of American manufacturers to 
produce and convince Mrs. Consumer 
that some of the finest products in the 
world—woolen and worsted fabrics in- 
cluded—are produced in this country. 

Are we to drift back into the old 
way of thinking, or can we— in the 
face of such competition as fabrics of 
100 per cent virgin wool from abroad— 
keep in mind that our wool can be 
made into the loveliest of fabrics, and, 
that if we must buy woolen substi- 
tutes, materials of part wool or of 
imported wool for the duration, that 
it is only temporary? 

These are problems confronting the 
industry in which we are earnestly 
engaged. We of the women’s auxiliary 
can play an important part in keeping 
alive the flame of our own light so 
that at the close of the war this flame 
can be fanned into a blaze that will 
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help keep the sheep industry on a 
sound basis. 

Other leading industries such as the 
gutomobile are not throwing up 
their hands in despair even though 
they are not producing a single auto- 
mobile. No, indeed. They are keeping 
their names before the public because 
they realize the value of good will. 


Let us help maintain our good will and 
make sure the time will never come 
again when consumers believe meat is 
not necessary for our good health and 
that imported woolens or domestic 
rayons can ever replace our own do- 
mestic wool. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, 

Promotion Chairwoman 
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This essay won the first prize in the 

contest sponsored by the Women's 

Auxiliary to the Colorado Wool Grow- 

ers Association this year. Miss Connie 

Johnson of Montrose, Colorado, is the 

author. 

E desire for protection and 

warmth has long been recognized 
as a major factor in the evolution of 
man. Primitive man learned, eventu- 
ally, to use the skins of animals which 
he had killed for food, as a covering 
for his body. For many thousands of 
years, this early man dragged on his 
miserable existence, slowly develop- 
ing greater mental powers and learn- 
ing to make crude tools. In time he 
fashioned his garments more skilfully 
and finally learned to use the hair or 
fibers instead of whole pelts of anim- 
als. He instinctively selected fibers 
that were readily available to him and 
which answered his needs as to climate 
and protective qualities. 

This early attempt at clothing bears 
little resemblance to the modern uni- 
forms of our fighting forces today, 
and yet, in a sense, our own soldiers, 
like those early cave-men, are still de- 
pendent upon animal fibers for protec- 
tion from the elements. 

Man wore garments, crudely spun 
and woven from wool fiber, more than 
ten thousand years ago, according to 
historical facts. Fragments of this 
material have been found in the ruins 
of early Swiss lake villages and in 
ancient tombs of Egypt. 

As man became more civilized, the 
raising of sheep, as a domesticated 
animal, became increasingly import- 
ant. The early sheep, of course, were 
very different from the animals pro- 
ducing fleeces we know as wool, to- 
day. During these intervening years 
man has bred and cross-bred his 
flocks to improve the qualities of the 
wool fiber. 


Early civilizations chose wool fibers 
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to fashion their clothing and coverings 
not only because of availability but 
because these fibers had certain in- 
herent characteristics that fulfilled 
their requirements. Wool possesses 
these same characteristics today, but 
in far greater measure. These are, 
namely: Protection, insulation, resi- 
liency, absorbency, and versatility. 


Woolen materials make up the 
clothing which protects the Arctic ex- 
plorer from freezing as well as the 
Arabs from the blistering rays of the 
sun. This proves its effective insulat- 
ing qualities. 

Wool is the most resilient of all 
fibers. It can be stretched thirty per 
cent or more beyond its own length 
and when released, will return to its 
criginal measurement. This property 
allows wool fabrics to hold their 
shape, resist wear, and gives them 
greater durability. 


Due to the porous construction of 
the fiber, it swells when exposed to 
dampness and moisture. It can absorb 
eighteen per cent of its own weight 
and hold this moisture without feel- 
ing damp. This is the reason wool 
fabrics are ideal for damp climates 
and activities where bodily protection 
from too sudden cooling is important. 

Sheer, delicate woolen garments are 
used for tiny babies and invalids while 
people working out-of-doors demand 
heavy woolen clothing. There are 
many kinds of woolen materials, 
ranging from the finest tropical sheers 
to the heaviest polo coatings. Surely, 
this demonstrates the versatility of 
wool. 


Wool is an indispensable article of 
war. Wool is synonymous with com- 
fort, warmth, protection, warm blank- 
ets and that particular kind of cloth- 
ing that stands up to bad weather and 
extra hard wear. No fiber has yet been 
discovered, the properties of which 


le 


can equal, for the clothing of 

the hygienic and durable qualities of 
wool. For these reasons, the United 
States has chosen wool to properly 
clothe its armed forces for fighting on 
land, in the air, on or under the seas. 

Today—we are at war. This is, 
without doubt, the most serious crisis 
in the history of our United States. 
The fate of our country, our way of 
life, our very life, depend upon our 
victorious conduct in this terrible 
conflict into which we have been 
plunged. Today, thousands of men— 
our brothers, fathers, and husbands— 
are being called upon to offer their 
services and even their lives, if need 
be, in support of their country. By the 
end of 1941, our Army numbered 
more than three and a half million 
men, and by the end of this year, 
about two million more will be in- 
ducted. As our Army increases in size, 
so also, does its need for wool in- 
crease. 

The estimated minimum required by 
the United States Army is one hun- 
dred pounds scoured wool per man 
for the first year of service. This pro- 
vides for initial equipment—uniforms, 
socks, underwear, and blankets, 
maintenance of these articles and a 
reserve to insure that maintenance. 
The Army at the present time has 
enough woolen materials or has con- 
tracted for enough to supply the com- 
bat needs for the present Army 
through 1942. However, if the army is 
increased as planned, the total 
scoured wool required will be three 
hundred fifty million pounds for 1943. 
That is a lot of wool! 

The United States can say, truth- 
fully, to the parents and other rela- 
tives of its fighting men that they are 
the best, the warmest, and the most 
healthfully dressed armed forces in 
the world. Our enemies have concen- 
trated more heavily on bullets, tanks, 
and airplanes, but when a man is more 
or less half-frozen most of the time, 
he certainly cannot shoot very effec- 
tively. This has been the condition of 
the German soldiers in Russia during 
this last winter. Even in 1939, the 
German army was not equipped with 
clothing made of all woolen material 
but was using material containing 
rayon. Since then, their supply of wool 
has become even less. Germany has 
stripped the conquered countries of 
Europe of woolen clothing, socks, un- 
derwear, blankets, sweaters, coats, and 
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even hats, leaving the people to en- 
dure the cold and disease as best they 
may. Only a short time ago, Hitler 
begged the German people, via radio, 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


PACIFIC 
WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








ATTENTION! 


QUNUOUUOOUOGUOOUOEOOONGOOOONEOUEGEEEOUNUUOOUOL 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 











Paragon Printing Co. 


ry PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


Dial 3-5897 
38-5898 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














to give up their woolen clothing to 
save the German army, then freezing 
to death in Russia. Radio dispatches 
tell us constantly of the thousands of 
German soldiers with frozen arms, 
legs or feet. Cold and amputation 
have killed almost as many soldiers as 
bullets. Germany’s lack of wool is re- 
sponsible for this. Since we and our 
Allies control the world’s great cen- 
ters of wool supplies, Germany’s and 
Japan’s position in this matter, can- 
not grow better. It can only grow 
worse unless they succeed in captur- 
ing some country rich in wool. Mod- 
ern war promises to be a battle for 
materials. Wool is as important to 
Hitler, today, as ammunition. 

Not only is wool important for 
clothing our armies; it is also essen- 
tial for munition purposes such as 
felt washers for shells, guns, submarine 
and airplane engines, tanks, torpedoes, 
and other equipment such as water 
bottle covers. Due to the expected 
shortage of silk, experiments are being 
conducted to determine the possibility 
of using wool for parachutes. The wool 
of the black sheep may be used, with- 
out further dyeing, to make dark 
blankets used in blackouts. These have 
been successfully used in England and 
there may come a time when it will 
be necessary to use them in America 
against Japanese or Nazi air invasions. 

In our own country, there is no 
present shortage of wool for military 
or civilian needs. The Army is now 
using between thirty-five and forty 
per cent of our wool supply. Since 
soldiers require more wool per person 
than civilians, much more will be 
needed. In order to assure a sufficient 
supply for the needs of our armed 
forces and those of our Allies, the gov- 
ernment took over the control of wool 
supplies as soon as this country en- 
tered the war. The United States is 
now rationing wools for civilian con- 
sumption in order to build up a re- 
serve. If the public will buy in normal 
quantities there may be no wool short- 
age. Even if a shortage should occur, 
civilians will be able to get warm 
clothing of some kind. 

Our present ‘ask is to stretch our 
available supply of wool so that it 
covers both necessary military and 
civilian needs. Each sheep, no matter 
how patriotic, can produce only a 
limited amount of wool. It is .up to 
the civilian population to conserve as 
much of this wool for their own per- 


sonal needs as possible in order thy 
our Army will be properly equipped t, 
fight our battles. Every wasteful yg 
of wool must be stopped. More wool 
mixtures, reprocessed and reused wog| 
must be used in civilian clothing jy 
order that virgin wool may be usej 
for military equipment. Materials 
which were once made of wool wil] 
be made of substitute fibers. The pub. 
lic will gladly accept them. 

Before victory is won—and it shall 
be won—all of us must make sacri- 
fices and experience hardships which 
will alter our way of life and those of 
our children. We pledge ourselves to 
meet willingly any sacrifice necessary, 
We will be well repaid if, in the end, 
we retain our own freedom and re 
gain it for our fellowmen elsewhere in 
the world. Freedom—the American 
kind—is worth any price we are call- 
ed upon to pay, but while our men are 
fighting for that freedom, they must 
be kept healthy and warm. 

It is difficult to realize that the soft, 
fleecy coats of the shy, tottering lambs 
one sees on the hill-sides every spring, 
may be the turning point in this 
World War ... may mean, to us, 
the difference between freedom and 
slavery. 


To Correct Advertising 


WORK of the American Wool 

Council continues to be effective 
in combating advertising unfavorable 
to wool. In reply to the Council’s ex- 
planation and information regarding 
the value of all-wool blankets, the 
Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Insti- 
tution of Salt Lake City, Utah, under 
date of October 16, 1942, made the 
following statement: 
Amefican Wool Council 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 
Attention: F. Eugene Ackerman 
Dear Mr, Ackerman: 

Thank you for your letter and the in- 
formation sent to me under date of Sep- 
tember 29. We appreciate this informa- 
tion and assure you that we will not ad- 
vertise Purrey blankets again as being 
warmer than all-wool blankets. 

We hope that the time will soon come 
when we can again offer our customers 
all- wool blankets. 

Yours very truly, 
aC) Ss 
A. H. Parry, Div. Mdse. Mgr. 

We want to express our appreciation 
to the above store for its fair adver- 
tising policy and its preference for all- 
wool blankets. 
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Contributors to the Wool Promotion Fund 


In October 


CALIFORNIA 


frank C. Clarke 


COLORADO 


Ben Bustos 
j.H. Flora 


Jose Maestas 
James E. Will 


IDAHO 


L. R. Calcote 


MONTANA 


geo. Arbuckle & Sons 
Chas, Aldrich 

john Abelt 

Ben Bromfield 
Ballan Bros. 

4. M. Blackford & Son 
Mickey Blackford 
Lee R. Bromfield 
Earl Bromfield 
peter Bonefield 

R. O. Burch 

H. Beltz 

Fred Coons 

Pete Collins 

Earl Clem 

Jas. Courtney 

H. R. Cook 

j. H. Cornish 

L, Cook 

Ray Croft 

Milo Cook 

BE. J. Drealean 
Mary Duncan 

Roy Dorsett 

M. R. Edwards 
Clara Emerson 
Walt Embry 
Gifford Floyd 
Merle Foster 
Bdward Foster 
Paul Figg 

Claud Fruit 

Merle Flastad 

BE. L. Faith 

Ole Flastad 
Clarence Gardner 
Leo Giaconetto 
Anna Giacometto 
John Giacometto 
Bert Hemder 

Cc. E. Hanson 

Fred R. Harsch 

Carl Hofeldt 

Homer Harrington 

John H. Johnstone 
Wm. H. Johnstone 

Clarence Johnstone 

Cc. E. Joselyn 

J. R. Jackson 

Clarence Hopkins 
King & Hardesty 


Steve Leis 
Herman Liebetreu 
E. J. Linsey 
Clara Leonard 
Joe Landa 

Manly Moore 
Bert Maple r 
Jack Mills 

Roy McKnight 
F. L. Mace 

F. H. Neis 

Otis Nisley 
Bruce Orcutt 

Jim Oliver 

Joe Oliver 

Mary Owens 
Clyde Pond 

Guy Parker 
Alfred L. Pierce 
H. H. Phillippi 
Price Purdum 
Ernest Paul 
Arthur L. Rock 
V. Rue 

Geo. Rue 

Arnold Richards 
Dick Radicker 
Clyde Richards 
Harold Rose 
Alfred Sorenson 
Harold Sheldon 
Walter Soderland 
Ed Sutton 

Peter Thompson 
D. Trimaco 

Roy Taylor 
Lewis Tumaco 

Cc. Teigan & Son 
Tyler Bros. 

John F. Traub 
H. H. Taggart 
Walker Bros. 
Stephen Williams 
J. Webster & Son 
Leon Wilson 
Joe Webster 
Roger Warford 
Floyd Westland 
Stella Watts 
Bert Yates 


NORTH DAKOTA 


M. C. Mervin 


OREGON 


8. J. Connolly 
SOUTH 


Anderson Bros. 


Broadhurst Sheep Co. 


Art Brink 
Birnbaum 
Wm. ‘Bramson 


John Barker 

Wm. Berry 

Sam Besler 

E. B. Chattfield 

Cecil Carmack 

Fred Chiller 

Thurlow Cooper 

Bernard G. Carr 

BE. W. Clarkson 

Arthur Crockford 

Hilda Carter 

M. Comes 

Roy Condgan 

J. J. Crockford 

G. Couch 

Coe & Flavin 

John R. Cowan 

3. T. Craig 

Jim Donahue 

Devereaux, Burke, 
Sheridan 

Carl Dahl 

F. Denzin 


November, 1942 





DAKOTA 


Earl H. Davis 
Alfred Davis 
B. M. Davis & Sons 
Clarence Davis 
Erickson Bros. 
Jim Eaton 
Bert Edwards 
Erickson & Shelstad 
Earl Edwards 
Alden Erickson _ 
A. W. Freeman 
Frank Fergeson 

. H. Floyd 
Earl D. Fergeson 
Olaf Finstad 
Paul L. Fergeson 
Geo. H. Frier 
Hans Grimsbo 

. F. Garr 
Lester Hoeye 
Larkin G. Himble 
Wm. Hultenschmidt 
Ted Helmer 
Walt Hanson 
Jake Hafner 
Lee Harwood 
Wm. Hoeffer 
Fred G. Hampton 
J. W. Hoeffer 
Thorval Jensen 
Warren Johnson 


Carl Klein Ernest Perchie 
John Kirk R. Perchie 
Dave Kaiser D. Remington 
E. E. Karinan Lon C. Ross 


Clarence Lindgren E. C. Stevens 

T. J. Lewis Solomon & Reeves 
Wm. Lang Geo. Stetter 

Ward Lisuer R. W. Schewsbery 


F. D. Lewis 
Meyers Bros. 
McMillian & Roberson 


Nick Stetter 
John Stelzig 
tg Bros. 


Ruby MeMillian Valt E. Stewart 
Jim McBride bord Swanson 
J. R. Mitchell Dale Scofield 


Robt. Mowery E. E. 
L. C. Nelson 
L. Olson 

Ed Osloond 


Scofield 

Joe Trebilcock 
Tomsend & Dacar 
Leonard Tax 


Willet Owens Wm. Wren 

Floyd Oor Faith P. Willard 

Wm. Pease Fred Wilson 

Geo. Priebe Wm. J. Wendt 
TEXAS 

Mrs. Ara Anderson Cc. F. Cox 

Wayne C. Anderson L. L. Cash 

Joe Awalt Clarence Chandler 

G. H. Ahrens Hazel W. Coe 

Gilbert Anderegg F. R. Cross 

Wm. Auld Diamond Bar Ranch 

J. E. Adams W. B. Dixon 

L. E. Arledge Paul DeLorey 

Aldwell & Willoughby Geo. W. Duderstadt 

W. A. Arledge W. E. Dietert 

F, A. Arledge R. H. Davis 

H. E. Arledge J. F. Duderstadt 

L. L. Bright Henry Dietert 

Jack Brown Sloan W. Davis 

J. E. Bohnert S. W. Dismukes & Son 

Pat Bierschwale B. W. Davis 

E. J. Burke H. A. Dodd 

J. H. Brown Mable Deaton 

W. L. Brandon Earl Davenport 

M. C. Bishop Will Dooley 

Bacon Ranch Mrs. H. S. Davis & Son 

B-W Ranch Co. W. O. DuBose 

J. T. Brown J. H. Dismukes 

L. N. Brandon O. R. Davis 


Roy Blackburn Ned Dunbar 

O. Pitt Baker S. W. Dismukes & Son 
W. G. Brown I M. Deaton 

H. H. Bradford B. H. Dissler 

Wm. Boeckmann J. E. Davis 

H. C. Barfield & Son R. S. Dismukes 


Ike Billings T. L. Drisdale 
B. F. Beckett Walker Epperson 
W.H. & Jas. S. Baker Ned B. Estes 


J. F. Beidler J. Wiley Evans 
Roy Barksdale J. L. Epperson 
Alvis Belcher Paul Edwards 

F. J. Barrett W. F. Esterling 


A. A. Baker Clyde Earwood 
Chas. Behrens R. H. Earwood 
Mrs. Willie C. Belcher Elwin Earwood 
A. A. & A. O. Baker Gus Engelke 

A. A. Burdwell Tom Everett, Sr. 
Richard R. Brotherton Walker Epperson 


Newton Briggs Joe Everett 

A. L. Brown Cc. G. Franks 
Ransdale Brite H. A. Fitzsimons 
H. N. Bitter J. C. Focke 

Cc. C. Brown Floyd & Peril 

T. R. Brite Hubert Friedrich 
B. N. Briggs Mrs. Helen Fred 
L. E. Bruce R. B. Fries 

A. R. Brotherton R. L. Fred 

Mrs. Cora Briggs Capt. Tom Fenlon 


Pearl Babb H. K. Fawcett 


J. G. Blackman Chas. Fine 

Mrs. C. A. Bricker A. J, Fisher 
Boyd Babb Doc Fitzpatrick 
Mrs. W. B. Burdett Geo. H. Gaston 
Louie Babb W. D. Glasscock 
J. F. Colwell F. R. Guthrie 

M. M. Casey Allen L. Gibson 
Mrs. M. M. Crider Joe Gurley 

L. A. Clark Roger Gillis 

Vol J. Casey Mrs. 8S. E. Gurley 
aa Crider John R. Gardner 
Ww. S. Clark A. C. Gilliam 
Mrs. R. H. Chaney James Gobble 


W. H. Crider Lester Gilliland 


J. W. Chamberlain Guinn & Seale Co. 
Cc. F. Chenault L. L. Gilliland 

oO. J. Camp P. A. Hoggett 
Herman Chandler Geo. Hey 

W. R. Cartledge H. E. Hatch 
Frank Cloudt A. L. Haby 

A. R. Cauthorn R. D. Hubble 

J. W. Cash L. H. Hill 


W. O. Cloudt 
Robert Cauthorn 
Myrtle Cash 


Frank Hausenfluck 
Hiram L. Hall 
Arthur Hyde 


R. C. Courtney Ben W. Hodge 
Virgil Cauthorn Ed C. Henke 
Roy D. Cash T. C. Hall 





B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, P: 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feedi 








RITES, 





Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier 
Goes Abroad 2.50 





For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Carnell Hill 

T. M. Hyde 

Oliver Hopf 

Edwin Henke 

J. D. Harris 

Joe Hutto 

Holland & Merri- 
weather 

Lowell F. 

Ww. FF. Oo 
Estate 

Lucius Hinds 

J. H. Hankinson 

Mrs. Jno Honeycutt 

R. W. & Anale Hodge 

Martin Harris 

James L. Hankins 

Marion Honeycutt 

W. R. Holland 

Homer L. ess 

J. O. Hankins 

Boyd Holmes 

Mrs. T. C. Hampton 

c. F. Holderman 

W. A. Humphrey 

Floyd Hodges 

oO. C. Ivy 

J. W. Ingram 

Milton Jones 

R. D. Jones 

Thomas James 

Ely Jordan 

Mrs. Harold Johnson 

Fordtran Johnston 

IP. A. Jackson 

J. I. Joas Estate 

J. L. Johnson 

City of Kerrville 

Alfred Kott 

B. I. Klein 

Roy Kemp 

W. Conrad Klein 

Mrs. G. E. Kendrick 

Warren E. Klein 

Ed H. Kensing 

Adolph Kott 

L. A. Keith 

Harry Karger 

James Kenney 

Cc. L. Kelly 

W. M. Key 

Ernest Leinweber 

Roy G. Leinweber 

Perry J. Laas 

J. Arthur Lott 

Benno Lange 

oO. L. Love 

Archie Lee 

E. J. Leinweber 

Leona Ranch Co. 

Cam Longley 

W. R. & John Latham 

H. J. Lowe 

J. T. Laughlin 

R. Hal Morriss 

M-O Ranch 

Chester Martin 

Moker Farm 

Gatlin M. Merritt 

J. T. Moore Est. 

Frank Matthiessen 

Mosty Bros. 

W. H. & H. Jack 
Mitchell 

Loyd Mitchell 

Lee Martin 

B. J. McDowell 

Miers Brothers 

Walter J. Merritt 

McNealy & McNealy 

J. C. Moore 

Merriweaher & 
Richardson 

. A. Marley & Son 

. E. Moss 

ames E. Mills 

. C. Mayfield, Jr. 

V. W. McCutchen 

Sallie McBee 

R. L. Miers 

R. L. Miers & Co. 

toy Nowlin 

R. B. Nowlin 

B. A. Nance 

J. A. Nance 

L. P. Newman 

Rk. C. Nethery 

Geo. E. Newman 

Loys Newman 

B. F. Orr 

O, O. O’Bryant 

Mrs. I. W. O’Bryant 

W. H. O’Bryant 

Ss. C. Owens 

tollie Peril 

A. S. Parker 

Jess F. Parker Sr. 

W. W. Parker 

Otto Pankratz 

J. A. Peril 

Dennie Parker 

Mrs. Belle Phillips 

L. W. Pollard 

W. R. Peril 

Joe Sid Peterson 


Hankins 
Holman 


J 
J 
J 
J 
\ 
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Peterson Stock Farm 
Pie Pierce 

W. E. Pope 

John Valmer 

L. M. Prater 

P. Pena 

Carl Pfluger 
Raymond Quigg 

Real & Fisher 

Elmer D. Real 

Real & Neunhoffer 
Felix R. Real 

E. S. Rieber 

Hugo Real 

Felix Real Jr. 

Mrs. Paul Raigorodsk) 
W. Payne Rudasill 
i. 

Victor 

Amie W. 
John Rosenow 
T. a ee 
oO. . Richarz 
R. J. Ridley 
C. G,. & KR. €. 
L. Rust 
Mrs. L. M. Ross 

Eric Spenrath 

L. Stapp 

B. L. Smith 

700 Spring Ranch 
Eddie Schmidt 

W. A. Siedel 

Ss. IP. Sutton 

Cal Spivey 

Mrs. W. L. Secor 
Egmont Schultze 
Ernest Stehling 

Mrs. E. G. Sieker 

oO. B. & B. Schwethelm 
B. J. Stewart 

Rk. D. Slaughter 

Carl Secrest 

Ss. Stapp 

toss Snodgrass 

T. M. Shely & Son 

A. L. Stansberry 
Bob Sherrell 

Ss. L. Stumberg 

G. C. Slator 

A. W. Schulte 

Ss. L. Stumberg Jr. 
Marshall Smith 

Jas. T. Shahan 

W. W. Sherrill 

Bruce Snodgrass 

V. B. Snodgrass 
Volney Snodgrass 

J. M. Thompson 

R. C. Talley 

W. M. Taylor 

W. E. Thurman 
Sdgar Tobin 

Alfred Trushel 

Mrs. Emma Trushel 
Paul Turney 

Noble J. Taylor 

W. E. Teachworth 
Geo. A. Turner 
Sherman Taylor 
W. E. Tennen 
F. R. Vanhoozer 
Ss. L. Vincent 

J. N. Whitworth 
Albert E. Whittle 
Gus D. Wheat 
oO. T. Weinecke 
E. F. Whittle 
Eugene White 
John B. Wilson 
Cc. V. Whitworth 
B. H. Whaley 
Ganahl Walker 
Jack N. Whitworth 
Mrs. Elizabeth Welch 
David Watters 

W. R. Whitehead 
F. H. Whitehead 
Massie West 

Mrs. L. B. Wardlaw 
L. D. Whitehead 
Wayne West 
toswell Wardlaw 
Geo. R. Whitehead 
White Bros. 

John R. Watts 
Wardlaw Bros. 

W. B. Whitehead 


Est. 
tawls 


Robson 


Sr. 


Whitehead & Wardlaw 


Guy Webb 

L. J. & L. B. Wardlaw 

F. L. Wise 

Mrs. = 7 
& Co. 

KF. C. Wadsworth 

John Wood 

H. M. Wilson 

Ray R. Willoughby 

G. B. Winters 

B. E. Wilson 

Winters Bros. 

B. E. Wilson 

Henry Wyatt 

I’. H. Whitehead & Co. 

J. Estelle Young 


Wilson 


& Co. 





I. J. Wittenberg Joe York 
& Son Carl Yoas 
Francis & Mary Cox Ernest Yoas 
Yoas Cc. A. Zinsmeister 


Advertisers’ Index 
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Ss. J. Boyd 

Don Clyde 
Ralph EK. Ellis 
W. T. Harding 
M. H. Ingersoll 


James FP. Mayer 
Walter Ogden 
Russell Bros. 

. W. Russell 
Sharp Livestock Co. 


CAMP WAGONS 
Manufacturing Co 
BRANDS, SERUMS, ETC. 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co 
Greever's 
Dr. Hess & Clark 


Ahlander 


WYOMING 


A. C. Appleby I’. Mitchell 
Ss. W. Brown Lee McWethey 
Big Trails Sheep Co. A. J. Montgomery 
John Bunny Jim Newland 
Arthur Bunny Chas. Oudin 
Ray & Dicky Bush Frank Ornby 
Geo. Bergern R. Ripley 
Chas. Brannun John Reed 
Walter Bush I. B. Richards 
W. A. Branaugh L. P. Ripley 
Dave Cochrun Z. Russell 
Cc. Chapman E. O. Redding 
D. L. Davis Ernest Rafen 
Edwards Bros. Lon C. Russell 
Amos Ewing C. H. Seivers 
Lewis Ewing Stoner Sheep Co. 
Alfred Feraud Fred C. Schloredt 
Clif Fish A. Slaybaugh 
Edwin Frolander J. W. Storm 
W. A. Glover Lewis Sheldon 
Earl Graf Clyde Steel 
D. L. Hassar Alf. Shepard 
Fred Hall Lenord Snook 
Wm. Huff Frank Seely Idaho Falls Animal Products Co.. 
Hawkins Bros. Geo. Stinson Idaho Hide and Tallow Co 
Ss. A. Hickenbottom Wm. E. Taylor R. H. Lindsay 
L. W. Hauber Henry Tauck Pacific Wool Growers.. 
E. E. Huffman Frank Tauck B. F. Ware Hide Co 
J. A. Johnson Keith Taylor SHEEP 
Geo. Jolley Alfred E. Thomas : 7 a here 
G. Knoff Lee Thompson Corriedale Association... es 

La Barge Livestock Leon & C. E. Vatcher and Delaine Merino Record 

Company Wally Vitte 
L. O. Sheep Co. W. E. Vines 
Wm. Macfie Wool Growers Ware- 
Lewis Mills house & Mktg. Co. 
D. B. Moore Elsie Wolf 
Walt Marchant J. A. Wilson 
Geo. E. May Alvin Wood 
J. J. Minnuch E. D. Wells 
Delbert Morris J. H. Wallace 


Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc. Inside back coygp 
ou Se | ER eRe nete eee : \ 
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The Quaker Oats Co.... 

A. &. Btaley Mig. Co............... ’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Morning Milk 
Mt. States Tel. and_ 
Paragon Printing Co si 
Utah Hotel , 
MARKETING AGENCIES 

Chicago Union Stock Yard 
Denver, Omaha and Kansas City 

Stock Yard Companies....Inside front cover 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards...... 

WooL 

BROUBRION Weel COs .c.i.cicneccscccssccessess ; 


Back Cover 


American 
American 
Aze'n.. ... ro 
American Hampshire Sheep Ass'n... 
American Rambouillet Sheep <Ass'n.. 
American Shropshire Registry Ass'n 
American Southdown Breeders Ass'n. 
American Suffolk Sheep Society. 
Corriedale Inc. dates 
National Corriedale Sheep Ass'n 
National Suffolk Sheep Ass'n 








STATEMENT 
BY THE 


OF THE 
ACTS OF 


OWNERSHIP, 
CONGRESS OF 


MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


REQUIRED 


Of The National Wool Grower published monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah for October 1, 


Before me, a Notary l’ublic in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed F. Rh. Marshall, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and business manager of the National Wool Grower and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
managment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 


in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1942, 
STATE OF 
COUNTY 


UTAH 
OF SALT LAKE 


1. That the 
ness managers are: 
Bldg. Editor, F. R. 
MceCornick Bldg. 


names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
Publisher, National Wool Growers Association Company, 509 McCornick 
Marshall, 509 McCornick Bldg; Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, 509 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corportation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) National Wool Growers Association, an unincorporated body, 
(C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas, president, and F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, Utah, sec- 
retary) 509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, and thirteen unincorporated state 
wool growers’ associations. 


and 
bonds, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


holders 
other 


other security 
mortgages, or 


owning or 
securities are: 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by him 


F. R. MARSHALL 


Editor and Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of Otceober, 1942 


WALTER WRIGHT 
Notary Public 
(Seal.) (My Commission expires 


August 13, 1945.) 


The National Wool Grower 





